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‘OREIGN ARTICLES. 
Taave AND COMMERCE—Cotton’ crop; trade at Cleve- 
land; address of J. Dodge to the tobacco planters. 


ConGRESS. 
CHRONICLE. 


CONGRESS. The debate in the house of repre- 
sentatives on the question of privilege in the case of 
Mr. Adams has been disposed of. On Monday the 
7th the whole subject was laid on the table by a vote 
of ayes 106, nays 93. ‘The reception of the petition 
itself was then refused by noes 166, to ayes 40. On 
Tuesday Mr. Cushing moved to reconsider the last 
yote, which motion lies over. On Wednesday the 
9th, Messrs. Gilmer, Rhett, Hunter and Proffit and also 
Mr. W. C. Johnson asked to be excused from serving 
on the committee of foreign relations and were ex- 
cused. On Thursday the 10th, Messrs. M. .4. Cooper, 
E. D. White, Chapman, Sheppard and J. E. Holmes 
were substituted in their places. 

So the committee, as now organized, consists of the 
following members: 

Mr. John Q. Adams, of Massachusetts; Mr. Caleb 
Cushing, of Massachusetts; Mr. H. Everett, of Ver- 
mont; Mr. Francis Granger, of New York; Mr. E. D. 
White, of Louisiana; Mr. 4. H. Sheppard, of North 
Carolina; Mr. Isaac 4. Holmes, of South Carolina; 
Mr. R. Chapman, of Alavama; and Mr. M. 2. Cooper, 
of Georgia. 





UNITED STATES SENATOR. Ww. Sprague 
(whig) has been elected senator to congress from the 
state of Rhode Island, in the place of Mr. Dixon, 
recently deceased. On the third and last balloting, 
the votes stood, Spracue 44, ARNnoxp (opp.) 24, 
Porrer 9, scattering 3. 








FOREIGN ARTICLES. 





MEXICO. 

The N. O. Bee of Feb. 1 says:—We yesterday had 
an interview with a gentleman, just from the city of 
Mexico, who informs us that ninety of the Texan 
captives had reached that place some days before his 
departure. ‘They were brought in in a most wretch- 
ed condition, having been marched bare-footed and 
almost naked from the place of their capture. 
Amongst the prisoners was the son of Gen. Leslie 
Coombs. The charity of the foreigners in the city 
furnished them some necessary apparel. 

So far from receiving humane treatment from San- 
ta Anna, as reported, they were chained in pairs, 
and were compelled to work in the streets as common 
felons. Our informant assures us that the resident 
ministers of foreign countries had interfered in an 
informal manner to arrest this disgraceful and bar- 
barous treatment without success. Young Coombs 
was extremely ill; his constitution had proved too 
frail to endure the cruelties to which he had been 
subjected. 

The accounts of the treachery resorted to to ca 
ture the expedition are confirmed. Mr. Kendall had 
not reached Mexico; he was expected daily, in com- 
pany with about 200 Texans. 

Mr. Ellis, our minister at Mexico, had demanded 
young Coombs as a citizen of the United States; but 
that a week had elapsed without his receiving any 
response from the government. 

We have read a number of private letters that 
speak of the sufferings of the captives as most appal- 
ling. There has been no clemency shown to the 
citizens of the United States. The general belief in 
the city was that nothing short of force would amelio- 
rate the condition of the prisoners, and that all would 
be treated alike. 

The Bee suggésts a meeting of the citizens of New 
Orleans, and legislative action on the part of the 
state, to stimulate the general government to protect 
its citizens. ‘The same paper of the 2d inst says: 

Vou. XI—Sie. 24. 








From an official document we have been favored 
with the perusal of, we give some further particulars 
of the capture of the Santa Fe Expedition. After 
encountering innumerable hardships and privations, 
the expedition reached Palo Duro, a tributary of the 
Red river, on the 29th of August. At this time there 
were only five days rations of beef alone in the camp, 
the other provisions having been exhausted.. The 
country beyond seemed to be impassible for waggons. 
Indians in large parties were hovering around the 
camp. Under these circumstances it was agreed that 
Col. Cooke and Mr. Brenham, two of the commission- 
ers, should go in advance, with a third of the military 
escort, to procure supplies and a guide for the expe- 
dition—the Mexican guide having deserted them a 
few days before, in company with an Italian named 
Brignoli. On the 31st of August this division left the 
camp: the military escort was under the command of 
captain Sutton. It consisted of 75 men, which to- 
gether with the traders and guests accompanying it, 
amounted to 97 souls. 

The division marched forward to the Moro, another 
branch of Redriver, without meeting a human being, 
or seeing any signs of a settlement. At the Moro 
they fell in with a party of Mexican traders, who in- 
formed them that they were within eighty miles of 
San Miguel. After despatching two messengers to 
General McLeod, who was in command of the re- 
maining forces, to destroy the baggage waggons and 
follow on with all possible haste, the advanced party 
pursued their journey, and reached a Ranch called 
Las Galenas, on the 13th of September. 

The next day Mr. Vanness, the secretary of the 
commissioners, was sent onto San Miguel, accompa- 
nied by major Howard, captain Lewis, a Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and George W. Kendall. On the 15th the 
division arrived ata Ranch on the Pecos, twenty 
miles distant from San Miguel. Shortly after they 
reached this place, they were waited upon by a Mexi- 
can officer, who with seventy armed men had occu- 
pied a Ranch on the opposite side of the river. He 
informed them that the governor was approaching 
with a large force, and that he had been despatched 
to ascertain their purpose, intercept their march, and 
require them to lay down their arms. The commis- 
sioners assured him of the pacific intentions of the 
expedition, but refused to surrender their arms.— 
They consented, however, to remain where they 
were, until intelligence was received from Mr. Van- 
ness. 

On the 16th another interview was had with the 
officer, who was informed that unless some intelli- 
gence was received from Mr. Vanness, the division 
would proceed to San Miguel the next morning. The 
officer said that he would send a courier to have Mr. 
Vanness brought to the camp, and that next day he 
would cross the river with his men, and camp in the 
neighborhood of the Texians, as an evidence that he 
was friendly disposed towards them. 

Up to this period the Texians had treated every 
Mexican whom they met with every civility, paying 
for what was procured for the expedition, at double 
prices. 


On the 17th the same officer called upon the com- 
missioner accompanied by an express, who request- 
ed them to remain where they were until the arrival 
of the governor who would arrive within the day 
with several thousand men. At one o’clock the 
officer commenced crossing the river with his men, 
about half a mile below the Texians. His com- 
mand consisting of three hundred men, took up a 


P- | position in the front and left flank of the Texians. 


About an hour afterwards another body of Mexicans 
crossed the river above and formed a junction with 
the first force. There was then no doubt of the 
purposes of the Mexicans. The Texians occupied a 
strong position, where they could have defended thew- 
selves from a thousand men; and an engagement 
would have occurred in ten minutes, had not the ar- 
rival of Capt. Lewis with Don Manuel Chavis, kins- 
man and confidential agent of Governor Armigo pre- 
vented it. 

Mr. Chavis demanded the surrender of the Texians, 
in the name of the governor and by his authority on 
the terms: 

“That the Texians should immediately give up 
their arms and remain where they were as prisoners 
on parole, until such time as supplies could be obtain- 
ed sufficient for the subsistence of the troops in re- 


| turning to Texas. 


“The arms and private property should be properly 
labelled with the names of the owners, and returne 
to'them upon their arrival on the frontier.” 

These terms were offered with the most solemn as- 
surance of their being fulfilled. Capt. Lewis then in- 
formed the Texians that the party accompanying Mr. 
Vanness were all captured by Rancheros and were 
tied and would have been shot, but for some explana- 
tions made by him. They were then taken to the 
governor, who had sent all of them but himself to 
Santa Fe. He magnified the meses 3 force and dis- 
cipline of the Mexicans, ahd assured the Texians that 
unless they immediately surrendered, they would be 
surrounded by a well armed and disciplined force of 
4,000 men. These representations, so far as the mi- 
litary preparations of the country were concerned, 
proved to be false; and the document observes that 
Capt. Lewis obtained his liberty and the privilege of 
importing goods duty free into New Mexico, as a re- 
ward for his treachery. 

Under these circumstances, with an enemy of more 
than five times the number of Texians before them, 
and an immense force expected to arrive hourly, 
when no aid could be anticipated from the main bo- 
dy; without provisions, and their horses worn down, 
and with special instructions from the Texian govern- 
ment to avoid hostilitves if the people of the country were 
opposed to them, the division surrendered. 

All the conditions of the surrender were of course 
violated by their treacherous enemies. It was after 
a deliberation of many hours that their lives were 
even spared. On the 19th, they were hurried off on 
their journey to Mexico. Capt. Lewis, accompanied 
the governor in search of the rest of the Texians,and 
it was supposed used the same artifices to get them 
to surrender. 

The 'Texians now in chains in the city of Mexico, 
are those who composed the escort of Cooke and 
Brenham. The main body under McLeod, had not 
reached that city at the last dates. 

Since writing the above, a letter has been received 
from G. W. Kendall, dated Chihuahua, 22d Novem- 
ber, in which he speaks of himself as being in good 
health and spirits, and expects to be in the city of 
Mexico on the Ist of February. He states further, 
that his treatment had been rather humane than 
otherwise. It is more than probable that this letter 
was written in the expectation of its being intercept- 
ed by the Mexican authorities. Mr. K. is in com- 
pany with the party of 200 Texians, under the com- 
mand of Gen. MeLeod. We infer from it that Mr. 
K. was sent from San Miguel to Santa Fe as stated 
by Captain Lewis. 














TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





Corton crop or THE Unitep Srares. Statement 
and total amount of the growth, export, consumption, etc. 





of cotton, for the year ending 30th September, 1841. 
NEW ORLEANS. 





Bales. 

Export—To foreign ports, 656,816 
Coastwise, 161,448 

Burnt and damaged, 2,000 

Stock on hand, Ist October, 1841, 31,576 

Total, 851,840 
Deduct—Stock on hand, Ist October, 1840, 27,911 
Received from Mobile, 5,418 


do. do. Florida, 508 

















do. do. Texas, 4,408 
Total, 38,245 
Total 1841, 813,595 
Total 1840, [946,905) 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Export from Natchez, &e-— 
Coastwise, (Remainder included in New 
Orleans), 1841, 1,085; 1840, 6,767 
ALABAMA. 
Export from Mobile— 
To foreign ports, 216,239 
Coastwise, 103,837 
Burnt and lost, 1,170 
Stock in Mobile, lst October, 1841, 1,831 
‘ Total, 323,077 
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Deduct—-Stock in Mobile, Ist Oct. 1840, 
Received from Florida, . 
do. do. Texas, 


Total, 
Total 1841, 


Total 1840, 
FLORIDA. 


Export—To foreign ports, 
Coastwise, 
Burnt and lost, 
Stock on hand, Ist Oct. 1841, 


Total, 
Deduct—Stock on hand, Ist Oct. 1840, 


Total 1841, 
Total 1840, 


GEORGIA. 
Export from Savannah— 
To forei rts—Uplands 
: et + Islands, 
Coastwise—Uplands, 
Sea Islands, 


Total, 


From Darien—To New York, 
Burnt, 
Stock in Savannah, Ist October, 1841, 
do. Augusta and Hambro’ Oct. 184], 


Total, 


1,737 
436 
153 

2,376 

320,701 











[445,725] 


32,297 
59,555 
1,400 
600 





93,852 
300 





93,552 
[136,257] 


80,496 
9,100 
56,412 
867 





142,875 





5,630 

600 
1,456 
4,127 





154,688 





Deduct—-Stock in Savannah and Augusta, 


Ist October, 1840, 


Total 1841, 
Total 1840, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Export from Charleston— 
To foreign ports—Uplands, 
Sea Islands 
Coastwise—U plands, 
Sea Islands, 


5,741 





148,947. 


[292,693] 


149,272 























Total, 226 ,222 
From Georgetown— 

To New York, 12,043 

Burnt and lost, 750 

Stock in Charleston, lst October, 1841, 3,708 

Total, 242,723 
Deduct—Stock in Charleston, Ist Oct. 1840, 4,153 
Received from Savannah, 9,562 

do. do. From Florida and Key West, 1,608 

Total, 15,323 

Total 1841, 227,400 

Total 1840, [313,194] 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Export—All coastwise, 7,765 
Stock on hand, Ist October, 1841, 300 

Total, 8,065 
Dedwet—Stock on hand, Ist October, 1840, 200 

Total 1841, 7,865 

Total 1840, [9,394] 

VIRGINIA. 

Export—To forign ports, 4,732 
Coastwise, 4,500 
Manufactured, 15,000 
Stock on hand, lst October, 1841, 420 

Total, 24,652 

Deduct—Stock on hand, Ist October, 1840, 900 
Received from southern ports, 2,952 

Total, 3,852 

Total 1841, 20,800 

Total 1840, 23,650 
Received at Philadelphia and Baltimore, 

overland in 1841, 1,000 
Do. do. do. in 1840, 3,250 


Total crop of 1840, 
Total crop of 1841, as above, 


Decrease, in 1841, 


-_—_— + 



































Do. 





1841, as before stated 
Add—Stocks on hand at the com- 
mencement of the year, 
(1st. Oct. 1841)—In the sou- 
thern ports 40,942 


In the nor- 











Growth of cotton in the United States, in each year from 
1824 to 1841. “ 
Bales. Bales. 
Crop of 1824-5 560,000 Crop of 1833-4 , 1,205,394 
Bcd 1825-6 710,000 ‘* 1834-5 1,254,328" 
on 1826-7 937,000 ‘ 1835-6 1,360,725 
” 1827-8 712000 “ 1836-7 1,422,930 
“ 1828-9 857,744 “* 1837-8 1,801,497 
* 1829-30 976,845 * 1838-9 1,360,532 
1830-1 1,038,848 “ 1839-40 °2,177,835 
4 1831-2 987,477. ** ~ 1840-1 1,634,945 
* —. 1832-3 1,070,438 | 
Exports to foreign ports, from 1st October, 1840, to 39th 
September, 1841. 
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Consumption. ‘Total crop of the United States for 


thern ports 17,500 





1,634,945 bales. 








Our estimate of the quantity taken for consump- 
tion, does not include any cotton manufactured in the 
states south and'west of Virginia, nor any in that state, 
except in the vicinity of Petersburg and Richmond. 
Of the new cro), now gathering, about 32,000 bales 
were received previous to the Ist December, 184}. 
of which 28,175 were received at New Orleans. 
[Shipping & Com. List. 


Commerce OF THE LAKES. It is stated in the De- 
troit Advertiser that in 1819, there was but one 


steamboat on the lakes. 


In 1827, the waters of Lake Michigan were first 
ploughed by steam—a boat having made an excur- 
sicn to Green Bay. 


1n 1832, a boat reached Chicago with.troops. 


In 1833, there were 11 boats on the Jakes. The 
time of running from Buffalo and returning averaged 
22 days. 


In 1834, 7 new boats came out, which made 18 in 
service for the year. Two trips were made to Green 
Bay, and three to Chicago; and the amount received 
for them was $6,273 65. 


In 1839, the increase of business to Chicago, and 
orts west of Detroit, was so great that a regular 
ine of 8 boats ran from Buffalo to Chicago, making 

a trip in 16 days. 


In 1841, 525 trips were made from Buffalo to De- 
troit—81 to the upper lakes, of which 70 were to 
Chicago, and 10 to Green Bay. Earnings of all the 
boats $767,123 27. ‘The upper lake boats contribut- 
ed $301,803 39 to this amount. In 1841,.the number 
of sail vessels was estimated at 550, varying in size 
from 30 to 350 tons, and the cost of them $1,250,000, 
and the earnings at $750,000. The earnings of Bri- 
tish vessels on the lakes is estimated at $150,000.— 


The earnings of the steamboats and sailing. vessels 

on the lakes in 1841, from the best data that we can 

get at, is— 

American steamboats, 767,132 27 
” sailing vessels, 750,000 00 

British vessels generally, 150,000 00 





41,667,132 27 


Lake COMMERCE OF CLEVELAND, Onto. State- 
ment of the number of arrivals and departures, (steam 
vessels not included), at the port of Cleveland, from 
23d March, 1841, when the harbor was clear of ice, 
to the close of navigation; principal articles of cargo; 
number of vessels and steamboats belonging to the 
port of Cleveland, and their aggregate amount of 
tonnage; prepared by George B. Mervin, collector of 
customs at Cleveland, Ohio, January 1, 1842. 


Whole number of arrivals, 1,364; of which 437 
were from Canadian ports on Lake Erie, and Ameri- 
can and Canadian ports via Welland canal. Principal 
articles of cargo: 


Merchandise, 35,485 pak’s; do. 489; tons salt, 90,160 
pounds; fish, 5,911 do. flour, 1,121 do. plaster, 1,101 
do. 423 tons; corn, 11,165 bushels; wheat, 1,720 do. 
lumber,* 2,058,000 feet; shingles, 1,802 thousand; 
staves, 69 do. shingle bolts, 333 cords; burr blocks 
1,500. 

Cargo by steamboats, no account. 


Whole number of departures, 1,366; of which 422 
were to Canadian ports on Lake Erie, and American 
and Canadian ports via Welland canal. Principal 
articles of cargo: 


Wheat, 1,593,000 bushels; corn, 203,900 do. oats, 
17,229 do. flour,t 460,810 barrels; pork, 33,733 do. 
whiskey, 12,348 do. lard, 1,593 do. do. 3,791 kegs; 
do. 60 tons; sait, 17,030 barrels; flax and grass seed, 
2,051 do. butter, 541 do. do. 15,542 kegs; do. 28 tons; 
potash, 1,006 barrels; beef 868 do. beans, 647 casks; 
cheese, 1,295 do. do. 32 tons; tobacco 900 hogsheads, 
hams, 2,082 casks; coal 4,329 tons; grindstoenes, 266 
do. staves, 2,954 thousand; black walnut lumber, 144 
do.; feathers 962 sacks; wool, 661 bales; cotton 174 
do. hides 1,031 do. 


Of the above were shipped to the provinces of Up- 
per and Lower Canada: 





58,442 
Making a supply of 1,693,387 
Deduct therefrom— 
The export to foreign 
ports 1,313,277 
Less Texas and other fo- 
reign 5,900 
1,307,377 
Stock on hand at the close of the 
year, 
(1st Oct. 1841)—In the sou- 
thern ports 44,018 
Do. In the nor- 
thern ports 38,050 
82,068 
Burnt and lost at N. Orleans 2,000 
‘ ‘© Mobile 1,170 
0 “« Apalachicola 1,400 
és ‘Savannah 600 
s¢ ‘« Charleston 750 
ee “New York 734 
6,654 
1,396,099 
Quantity consumed by and in the hands of manufac- 
turers. 
Years. Bales. Years. Bales. 
1840-41 297,288 1832-33 194,412 
1839-40 295,193 1831-32 173,800 
1838-39 276,018 1830-31 182,142 
1837-38 246,063 1829-30 126,512 
1836-37 222,540 1828-29 118,853 
1835-36 236,733 1827-28 120,593 
1834-35 216,888 1826-27 103,483 
1833-34 196,413 


none It will be seen that we have deducted from the N. | 
bales 2,177,835 Orleans statement, the quantity received at that port 


1,634,945 | from Texas—Texas being a foreign country. 











242,890!  * Included in exports from New Orleans: 





Wheat, 271,913 bushels; corn, 47,393 do. oats, 
969 do. flour, 62,605 barrels; pork, 13,469 do. beel 
760 do. coal, 1,553 tons; grindstones, 157 do.; staves, 
34 thousand. 


| Vessels belonging to Cleveland. Schooners, 66; steam- 


_ tonnage, 9,004 tons. 


| CANAL COMMERCE OF CLEVELAND. The following 
particulars of merchandise, on which toll is charged 





“1,108,000 feet from Canada. 
+12,383 barrels shipped by steamboats. 
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by weight, is from the official report of D. H. Beards- 
Jey, esq. the collector at Cleveland. ‘There arrived 
at Cleveland, by way of the canal, during the year 
1841, 275,556,683 pounds. The following constitute 
the chief articles that arrived: 

Wheat, 1,569,976 bushels; corn, 244,749 do. oats, 
32,851 do. mineral coal, 479,441 do. flour, 441,848 
parrels; pork, 29,886 do.; whiskey, 12,245 do.; butter, 
1,464,93 pounds; cheese, 58,148 do. lard, 961,421 
do.; bacon, 1,878,530 do.; pig iron, 988,160 do.; mer- 
chandise, 677,245 do. iron and nails, 3,842,420 do. 
tobacco, 912 hogsheads; staves and heading, 968,304 
pieces; wood, 1,879? cords. 

Of property on which tolls is charged by weight, 
there were cleared from Cleveland, by way of the 
canal, during 1841, 44,017,480 pounds. 


TO THE TOBACCO PLANTERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Gentlemen: Having been again appointed by the 
president of the United States, at the express and 
unanimous desire of the select committee of the house 
on the tobacco trade, and of the general convention 
of tobacco planters held last May in Washington, as 
a special agent to attend to the interests of the to- 
bacco trade of the United States with Europe, I em- 
barked on the 12th ultimo from New York, to pro- 
ceed, via England, to my destination in Germany. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to express my grateful and 
sincere thanks for the repeated marks of confidence 
with which the tobacco interest has honored me, and 
to again assure you, gentlemen, that my devoted, my 
utmost exertions shall be continued, in order to bring 
your cause to a successful issue in Europe. 

I was in hopes that this address would have reach- 
ed the United States in time to have been distributed 
among you at the general tobacco convention to be 
held next month in Washington, but my long passage to 
England has rendered it impossible. But, believing 
that the following remarks, which I take the liberty 
of addressing to your serious consideration, may, al- 





though too Jate for the general tobacco convention, 
still be useful to ypu, I have prepared, and shall for- 
ward them to the hon. Mr. Jenirer, chairman of the 
sclect committee on the tobacco trade. 

The following will show the actual consumption 
of our tobacco in Europe, and the estimated amount 
of revenue derived by each government from the 
same: 





Hogsheads. Revenue. 
Russia 358 $64,000 
Holland 3,300 5,200 
Belgium 4,000 12,000 
Great Britain 18,000 17,275,000 
France 10,000 5,500,000 
Spain 3,000 5,000,000 
Portugal 363 540,000 
Italy, say Sardinia 1,200 
Parma 130 
Tuscany 425 2,000,000 
Roman States 300 
Naples 400 
Austria and its dominions 4,000 3,400,000 
Germany, (not including Aus- 
tria) 38,000 1,200,000 
Sweden and Norway 1,800 70,000 
Denmark 1,100 5,620 
86,396 $35,071,820 


The annual average exportations of our tobacco 
from the United States from Ist October, 1835, to 
30th September, 1838, according to the statistical 
statement which I had the honor of addressing to the 
hon. Mr. Jenirer, under date of April 27, 1840, 
was 103,422 hogsheads, costing in the United States 
$7,748,772; of which 97,651, costing $7,267,794, were 
exported to Europe. ‘The difference between the 
97,651 hogsheads and the quantity mentioned above 
as consumed, say 86,396 hogsheads, (after deducting 
the small quantity consumed in Gibraltar and Malta, 
free ports), has unquestionably been smuggled from 
those countries of Europe where a low duty is charg- 
ed into those countries where a different policy is 
pursued, say. into England, France, Spain, Portugal 
and Italy; and there is also no doubt but that a large 
proportion of that which | have mentioned as con- 





sumed in Germany is smuggled into the great Ger-| 
man union of customs, and also into Austria, from | 
the other states where the duty is low. However, 
one thing is certain, that on 86,396 hogsheads of Ame- 
rican tobacco, costing in the U. States 46,450,820, 
and legally introduced into Europe, a revenue is de- 
rived of about $35,000,000, being nearly six times 
more than its original cost. 

To bring this question home to each individual 
planter, the following will show to what exteut each 
one, according to the quantity he grows for exporta- 
tion, contributes to the revenue of Europe. 

_ Supposing, in round numbers, our exportations to 
Europe to be 100,000 hogsheads, and the revenue de- 
rived therefrom to be $35,600,000 — | 





\ 


An American who raises 5 hhds. contributes $1,750 


“ec ce 10 6é “ce 3,500 
7 ‘cc 95 « &“ 8,750 
“c 3 50. ( ‘ 17,500 
& rT 75 “ 26,280 
‘“c 6 100 *“ cc 35,000 


Now, can it be supposed by any reasonable man 
that you will any longer submit to such a state of 
things? The legislation of, and the duties levied, and 
monopolies existing in Europe on our tobacco, appear 
to have the double object of obtaining an immense 
revenue. frorm the smallest possible quantity of mate- 
rial, and consequently deeply injurious to the pros- 
perity of our agricultural interests, by preventing a 
greater quantity from being cultivated. These high 
rates of duties and monopolies in Europe cripple your 
industry, preventing you from usefully and profitably 
extending the cultivation of your lands, which a boun- 
tifal providence has, with a most liberal hand, pro- 
vided for you. 

The following will show what would be the pro- 
bable consumption of American tobacco in Europe 
if those high duties and monopolies were abolished: 

Taking the population of the U. States at 17,000,000, 
and its consumption at 75,000 hogst.eads, (which, [ 
believe is far below the quantity), as the criterion of 
what the consumption would be in Europe, and con- 
sidering its population (not including European Tur- 
key) at 220,000,000 this would make the Hhds. 
consumption of tobacco in Europe, say 970,588 
From which the following should be deducted: 

1. The quantity grown in Europe, estimated 
from correct sources, as follows: 


Russia lbs. 21,000,000 
Denmark 225,000 
Holland 5,800,000 
Belgium 1,140,000 
France 26,000,000 





Germany, not including Austria 40,000,000 
Austria and its dominions 35,000,000 
Island of Sardinia 378,000 
Roman States 1,215,000 
Naples 1,125,000 
Switzerland 297,000 
Wallachia 1,350,000 
Poland 3,150,000 
136,680,000 

Which, at 1,200 pounds per hogs- 
head, would be hhds. 113,900 


2. I estimate the growth of Cuba 


at lbs. 10,764,000 
Porto Rico at 3,700,000 
South America at 3,000,000 


Ibs. 17,464,000 
Equal, at 1,200 Ibs. per hhd. to 
14,553 hhds. of which the great- 





er proportion is probably sent 
to Europe, say hhds. 12,000 
125,900 
Making the possible consumption 
of American tobacco in Europe 844,088 


But, taking into consideration the want of means 
among the population of many of the countries of 
Europe to purchase our tobacco, I will suppose that 
the probable consumption cf American tobacco in 
Europe would be only about one-half of the above 
mentioned quantity, say 422,344 hhds.; this would be 





more than four times our actual exportations to the 
various countries of Europe, and would require at 
least 300,000 tons of extra shipping to carry it to 
market, and would increase the pecuniary means of 
our country more than twenty millions of dollars an- 
nually, adding an increased value to the state and} 
other stocks of our country in foreign markets, and 
greatly augmenting the revenues of cur government 
by affording us the means of greatér importations, 
and consequently a low tariff, if the revenue should | 
be found to be more than sufficient for the economi- | 
cal wants of our government. 
The annual average importations into the United | 
States from the various countries of Europe, from Ist | 
of October, 1835, to 30th September, 1839, amounted | 
to $97,251,339; of which $42,653,867, equal to 44 
per cent. on the total average importations, were ad- | 
mitted free of duty; and, as the average exportations | 
of our domestic produce of all kinds to the same | 
countries of Europe, during the same period amount- 
ed to $79,201,860, it will be seen that we have ad-| 
mitted, free of duty from Europe, an amount of its | 
produce more than equal to one-haif of the exports 
of our domestic produce to the same countries. 
The average amount imported into the U. States! 
from Europe, during the above mentioned period, | 
which was subject to duty, was $54,597,477; and as 
the total average amount of revenue obtained by the 
American government, for the two years ending 31st 
December, 1838, by the importations from ail parts 
of the world, was $16,366,017, it may safely be esti- 





mated that, as a large proportion of the articles com 

ing from Europe were admitted free of duty, the re- 
venue which the United States has derived from the 
importations from Europe has not exceeded ten 
millions of dollars annually; so that if this revenue 
should be equalized on the total average importations 
from Europe, say $97,251,334, it would only amount 
to a duty of about 10 per cent. while Europe is ob- 
taining a revenue of at least thirty-five millions of 
dollars from 86,396 hhds. of our tobacco, costing, in 
the United States, $6,450,820. 

Fellow citizens, is this the reciprocity, is this the 
even-handed justice, we have a right to look for, and 
to expect from foreign countries, whose industry, 
whose prosperity, and, it may also be said, whose 
tranquility, depend upon our great and annually in- 
creasing markets for the sale of their produce? 

Let me, therefore, respectfully recommend to you 
to be firm in your determination, and united in your 
efforts, to obtain justice, and you will certainly suc- 
ceed in every country of Europe in obtaining a dimi- 
nution of the high duties, and the abolishing of the 
shameful monopolies which exist on your industry. 

I have, gentlemen, the honor to remain, with sen- 
timents of the highest consideration and respect, 
your most obedient seryant, JOSH’A. DODGE, 

London, November 16, 1840. 

















TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 


SECOND SESSION. e 


SENATE. Fi, 
Fesruary l. The memopers of the senate attend- 
ed the funeral of the hon. M: F. Dizon late senator 
from Rhode Island. 


Fesruary 2. Petitions in favor of the bankrupt 
law continued to be presented. 

Mr. White presented a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of Indiana praying an appropriation for the 
improvement of the harbor of St¢ Josephs in Michi- 
gan. Mr. W. expressed his views of its importance 
and gave reasons why congress should make appro- 
priations, 

Mr. Preston denied the constitutionality of making 
appropriations for harbors; he was opposed to any 
such tariff of protection as would regulate the in- 
dustry of the country. He was in favor of a firm 
system of taxation adequate to the appropriations of 
congress and if in doing this any branch of industry 
ph incidentally benefitted he should not be oppos- 
ed to it. 

Mr. Clay said that the general government had 
made appropriations for the harbor of Charleston in 
South Carolina which had been asked for. What 
are the lakes but great inland seas. Is their com- 
merce not to be looked after? The let alone policy 
contended for by the senator of South Carolina 
would carry us back to the old confederation, and I 
fear we are going back to that old point of our his- 
tory. Congress had the power to make harbors as well 
as light houses when the safety of navigation requir- 
ed it. 

Mr. Preston thought congress could as well build 
Gadsby’s hotel because there were lamp posts, as to 
build harbors because they could build light houses. 
‘The powers of congress must stop at the high water 
indicated by the constitution. 

Mr. Graham said that at the proper time he would 
endeavor to show that it was the duty of the general 
toga to reopen the old channel of Albemarle 
sound. 


The memorial was referred to the committee on 
commerce. 

The senate then proceeded to the order of the 
being the resolution submitted by Mr. Clay rest 
ing and limiting the veto power and 

Mi. Buchanan addressed the senate, and believed 
the veto power to be one of the strongest and stateli- 
est in the constitution and if removed from it might 
Jead to the destruction of the constitution. He took 
up and referred to the address of some of the whic 
members of congress adopted in September last exa- 
mined in some detail Mr. Clay’s speech in support of 
his resolution and referred to the precedents of Eng- 
land and this country. Congress was more apt to be 
rash in its legislation than the executive in its. In 
conclusion, Mr. B. hoped that this question would be 
now settled by a vote that would put it at rest for- 
ever. 

Mr. Archer moved that the subject be now infor- 
mally passed over for the present and after transact- 
ing executive business the senate adjourned. 

Fesruary 3. ‘The president of the senate present- 
ed a report, in compliance with the resolution of July 
21, 1841, from the secretary of the navy, on the ne- 
cessity and practicability of establishing>, navy yard 
and depot or naval station on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Prentiss presented a petition for appropriation 
for a harbor at Milwaukie in Wiskonsan. — 
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Mr. Calhoun arose to move the reference of the re- 
port on the case of the Creole presented a few days 


since. He thought it the most important subject of 


difference with’ England and believed that a vessel 


should have been despatched at once after its oceur- | 


rence in order to obtain rédress. He thought that 
were the facts properly. represented to the British 
government, that ‘would not fail to perceive and 
redress the injury done to us. He'had’seen with 
Per our aie a Spécial minister was to come to ad- 


our differences. Before he came, he hoped the | # 


committee on a ete would present this 
er in its true light before the country and the 
world. 4 { ry & F7Ee ‘y gy 

Mr. Preston régretted the absence of the chairman 
of the committee on foreign relations who had been 
indisposed for several days, and assured the senate 
in. his absence, that the committee would give the 
due consideration which the importance of the sub- 
ject demanded. a 

_ The report was then referred to the committee on 
foreign relations. ee 

Mr. Simmons had asked the other day for liberty to 
employ a clerk to the committee on manufactures, 
and now renewed the. motion. 

Mr, King was opposed to it, because the practice 
of committees employing clewks was a new one, hav- 
ing sprung up the last few years, and ought to be 
abandoned. 


Mr. Calhoun expressed his opposition and also 
stated that the proper basis for revenue laws was the 
foreigh invoice price and the expense of importation. 
He wirned senators that the appointment of a clerk 
would be the prelude to a tariff. 

Mr. Clay said that they had had at the south free 
trade upon more than a moiety of the imports of the 
country and what was the consequence? Its great 
staple was selling at.a price lower than ever be- 
fore since the war. He would sooner lay duties to 
the extent of 100 per cent. than impose direct taxes 
for this government. There were often frauds in 
the foreign invoices and therefore foreign valuation 


with expense of importation was not the proper basis | 
It was perfectly practicable to, 


for laying duties. 
make a home valuation upon prices at home, from 
New Orleans to Boston. 

Mr. Calliouwn contended that prices would vary at 
home at different places and duties would vary. Cot- 


during the bombardment of Antwerp. in the year 1830; 
and also.copies of such instructions as, from time to time, 
may have been given to our diplomatic representatives at 
Brussels on this subject. 


secretary of the navy information respecting the navy 
yard at Pensacola, and its comparative neglect with 
the other and more northern naval stations. _ 

Mr. Benton said that, after the morning business 
was over, if it did not interfere with the speech of 
ny gentleman, he would ask the senate to take uy 
the bill to postpone the operation of the bankrupt law: 
Before he did so, however, he would beg leave to in- 
troduce a resolution, bottomed on a protest which he 
had seen, and which he read, ore 


Mr. Benton said that he had, brought the cousider- 
ation of the subject.to the senate from no political or 
party feeling whatever. The state of things, which 
were pretty. well stated on the face of. the paper, 
were of the most deplorable and disgraceful chapac- 
ter. They were the result of the first year of whig 
measures, of the repeal of the independent treasury 
bill, of throwing away the land revenue, of making 
forced loans. He was not going to have his pay re- 
duced by these whig measures. He would not ac- 
cept less than his pay in consequence of the folly and 
extravagance of this administration. The currency 
of Jamp black and rags was not acurrency he would 
receive. Others might submit to it; he would not. 
The land revenue had been taken from the treasury, 
and that act and forced loans must be resisted. Paper 
money must be resisted. As John Hampden resisted 
the payment of ship money, so he would resist the 
payment of paper money. ete, 

Mr. B. referred to the gold bill, passed by his in- 
strumentality in June, 1834. He wished to know if, 
from that time unto the present, gold had ever been 
refused until now for the payment of members. By 
and by, Mr. B. said. he should go into all the matters 
named in the resolution which he would now offer: 

Resolved, That the committee on finance be instructed 
to inquire into the nature of the payments now made or 
offered to be niade by the federal government to its cred- 











iors; whether the same are made in hard money or in 
paper money; whether the creditors have their option; 
whether the government paper is at a discount; and what 
remedy, if any, is necessary to enable *he government to 
keep its faith with the public creditors, so as to save them 
from losses, the constitution from violation, and the coun- 


| try from disgrace. 


ton was low in consequence of the embarrassments in| “The resolution being read— 


England and not of the free trade. South Carolina 
was infinitely better off than under the tariff of °28; 
negroes and lands were better in price; our foreign 
and domestic tonnage had increased with the free 
trade; this trade moreover was only partially free; 
its course was onward and could not be stayed. Mr. 
C. was glad the senator from Kentucky had denounc- 
ed the extravagance of the government estimates and 
hoped he would aid in bringing down their expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Clay said that in regard to government expen- 
ditures he had prepared a resolution to present at the 
first favorable opportunity. 


Mr. Mangum said that, after having been referred 
to by the senator from Missouri, he would say a word 
|or two upon the subject. After sleeping one night 
upon the proposition he had referred to, to curtail the 
expenses of the general government, the senator from 
Missouri, the file-leader of his party, came here to 
oppose thisretrenchment. He feared, from such de- 
monstrations, that his project would meet with but 
little encouragement. And what was the question 
before the senate? The senator from Missouri had 
protested the government of the United States, and 
for what reason? Because a draft of his to the 





amount of $40 was not paid in specie, and was pro- 


Mr. Simmons contended that the frauds of foreign | posed to be paid in treasury notes, the very currency 
invoices had driven American merchants from the| Which kept the late administration in power for four 


market. We had no control over those who commit- 
ted them. When the committee reported it would 
be seen that 20 per cent. honestly and actually levied 
would afford a better protection than such as we have 
had for the two years past. 

Mr. Linn would vote for a clerk, and thought the 
committee on manufactures should never have been 
appointed but that all these matters should have be- 
longed to the committee on agriculture. 

Mr. Mangum, in reference to the subject of econo- 
my, remarked that if no other senator would do so 
he intended to bring in a bill to reduce the expenses 
of government, one-third, beginning with the per 
diem of the members of congress, but he feared he 
should meet with no encouragement save from a few 
whig friends. 

The question on the motion to appoint a clerk was 
then taken and decided 25 yeas to 14 nays. 

The senate then adjourned. 

Fesrvary 4. Petitions and memorials were pre- 
sented and referred relating to the bankrupt Jaw, to 
fortifying Sackett’s harbor, against annexation of 
Texas, &e. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Indiana, 

Resolved, That the commitiee tor the District of Co- 
lumbia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
prohibiting, by penal enactinents, the vending of lotiery 
tickets in the District of Columbia. 

On motion of Mr. Merrick, 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to cause to be communicated to the senate, if, 
in his opinion, it be not incumpatible with the public in- 
terest, copies of all the correspondence which may have 
taken place between this government, or its diplomatic 
agents, and the government of Belgium, relative to the 
claims of our citizensto indemnities fur losses sustained 


years past, 


Mr. M. said, further, he did not hold himself or his 
friends responsible for the acts of the president. In 
regard to the New York commission, which had been 
alluded to, it was the act of the president. The ma- 
jority here were not responsible for it, and would 
have opposed it, no doubt, had the question been sub- 
mitted to them. 

The president of the senate said the debate was not 
in order, no subject being properly before the senate 
in order. 

The subject was then passed over for the present. 

Mr. Merrick submitted a resolution calling for in- 
formation respecting American claims againt Bel- 
gium. Adopted. And after the transaction of exe- 
cutive business, the senate adjourned till Monday. 

Fesrvuary 7. Memorials were presented and re- 
ferred in relation to the bankrupt law, interference of 
government to obtain the release of American pri- 
soners in Van Dieman’s land, protection for glass 
and iron manufactures, and the recommendation of 
the Conestoga as a suitable site for a national toun- 
dry, &c. 

Mr. Calhoun presented from the executive of S. 
Carolina, a report from the committee on federal re- 
lations of that state, in relation to the public lands, 
also a memorial from the same source in relation to 
the controversy between Virginia and New York. 
Mr. C. thought it obvious that abolition was a sub- 
ject that would lead to disunion. The whites and 
colored were about equally numerous in the south and 
could exist together only in the relation of master 
and slave. As a matter of safety the institution 
should be kept as it is. One or the other race must 
rule when they are together, and to attempt to change 





Mr. Barrow submitted a resolution inquiring of the} 


slaves. 


it would be the expulsion of one or the other. There 
was now no safety in intercourse with the north. 
Virginia with consummate judgment had led off in 
the protection of her rights in resorting to her police 
laws. South Carolina had resolved to stand by her. 
The south would stand by her in a body. and the in- 
tercourse with the north would become more and 


more restricted, until it absolutely ceased. He ap- 


pealed to the gentlemen of the north, whether it was 
desirable that this state of things should exist. Mr. 


UP | C,.then:alluded to the Jate abolition convention at 


Peterboro, New York and the address they had put 
forth to excite the slaves to run away from their 
masters. Noclass had a greater amount of their 
earnings eppnopriatert to their own benefit than the 

If persisted in, abolition movements would 
lead to the destruction of one third of the union and 
in the end to the union itself. Mr. C. moved the 
printing of the report and resolutions, which was or- 
dered. 

Mr. Clay’s resolution, directing the committee on 
public lands to enquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law, that any quota of the land sales, that 
may be refused by any state, shall be distributed 
among the assenting states, was taken up. 

Mr. C. expressed his views on the object of the 
resolution. If any state refused to receive its quota, 
its people might not accord with their legislative 
action, their refusal might be but factions and after- 
wards reversed and therefore he was for no hasty 
disposition of its refused quota. But. after a state 
perseveringly by successive enactments adopted as a 
settled policy the rejection of its quota, it would 
be proper for congress to make other disposition 
thereof. 

Mr. King said that if the senator regarded the land 
as belonging to the states, and any one of them should 
regard it as a common fund and decline to receive 
it, would he appropriate it to those states, to whom 
it did not belong? 


Mr. Clay compared the case to a father and his 
children. If one child refused to receive a portion 
of property dispensed to it, could, the father not dis- 
tribute it to the others. If Alabama or South Carolina 
refused to reccive their portions, let it be given to 
others. What was to be gained by such crimination 
as calling this robbery. What was the question? It 
was one of distribution involving indirect taxation to 
the extent of supplying the treasury the means with- 
drawn from it by its operation, and proposing to 
carry on the government without relying upon the 
land fund which belonged to the states. 

Mr. Calhoun said that the senator from Kentucky 
showed profound ignorance if he expected South Ca- 
rolina could be bribed by this fund. Nineteen twen- 
tieths of the people were opposed to this bill. This 
distribution was a great question, and if a bold man 
were to desire a dissolution of the union he could 
not wish a stronger means to accomplish it. As a 
measure of revenue it made one third of the union 
pay the tax which was created by the withdrawal of 
the fund. He saw light ahead and in two years all 
the measures of the party which had made the law 
would be swept away. 

Mr. Smith of Indiana stated that he would vote 
for the proposed inquiry as a matter of courtesy. 

Mr. len said the true question was, shall the 
states tax themselves for their own purposes, or shall 
the taxing power of this general government be 
exerted to tax itself for their (the states’) pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Clay said that he had over and over declared 
that 'there was no power in the constitution to levy 
taxes for the purpose of distribution. The nearest 
approximation we had ever had to it, was made by 
the senator’s friend, General Jackson, who recom- 
mended a distribution after taxes had been levied. 
The public land was the property of the states, and 
the whigs proposed only to give to the states, that 
which was their own. He had never been in South 
Carolina and did not profess to know much of its 
people. In regard to the question he neither knew 
nor, with respect he said it, cared whether the 
state would receive the money or not. Instead of Jead- 
ing to disunion, he thought the measure one of the 
strongest bonds of union. 

Mr. Woodbwry said that the title of the land was 
with the general government. It was a trust fund. 
A quota if refused would go into the treasury and be 
confiscated to the general purposes of the union. Its 
effect on the taxes was that the non-indebted states 
would have to submit to an indirect taxation for the 
general government. 

Mr. Archer would not vote for the inquiry. If this 
land belonged to the states, where was the right to 
withhold it from them? Dia the refusal of, say, 
Alabama, even if factious, make the money ours? 
The money should be in the treasury if necessary 
forever, before we should touch it. As to the distri- 





bution being a motive for severance of union, it was 
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a new doctrine, for it had heretofore been contended 
by its opponents that it was a dowceur to the states 
bringing them to the foot of the general government. 

Mr. Calhoun did not regard the measure as pos- 
sessing the seeds of disunion, but he regarded it as 
the maximum of all unconstitutional measures. 

Mr. Berrien said that one or more of the beneficia- 
ries refused to receive the fund, and as the general 

yernment were its trustees, it became necessary to 
know what should be done with it. The resolution 
proposed no specific appropriation of it and he should 
vote for the mquiry. 

Mr. Wright said a sovereign state had refused to 
receive this money, and it went to the treasury sub- 
ject to any demands on the treasury. If the state 
hereafter calls for its money, it would be entitled to 
draw upon such means as should be in the treasury. 
The inquiry was upimpartant unless to obtain infor- 
mation of the disposition of the land which the two 
states refused to receive. The reasons for not adopt- 
ing the resolution had already been sufficiently stat- 
ed by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Clay said the proposision was whether we 
should leave the money in the treasury or appro- 
priaate it. The money did not belong to Alabama 
until Alabama accepted it. His resolution contem- 
plated any disposition of it. There was no criminali- 
ty, he admitted, in a state’s refusal; but was there no 
offenee in disobeyiug a law of the general govern- 
ment. Did the senator mean to countenance nallifi- 
cation in this sneaking and cowardly form of refusing 
to carry out a United States law, instead of the bold 
and daring mode assumed by South Carolina, when 
she put her hand upon her sword to nullify the laws 
of the land. 

Mr. Preston said that something must be done 
with the money refused, and the question was, what 
shall be done? He disavowed that by supporting the 
resolution fe committed himself in favor of its appro- 
priation to other states. He desired to see the land 
distribution bill repealed. 

At five o’clock on motion of Mr. Mangum, the se- 
nate adjourned. 








agg ore ee orem eros 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 27—continvep. Mr. Bolis said 
he had Jistened with very great pleasure tothe warm 
and patriotic remarks of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Underwood), and should have been per- 
fectly content to have submitted the question to the 
house at this time, but that he differed so widely from 
the views of the majority of this house, as indicated 
by the votes taken, and so widely from a large majo- 
rity of his colleagues upon this floor, and the southern 
delegation in general, that he did not feel himself at 
liberty to have the question taken without submitting 
his views on this important subject; and, in doing this, 
he did not mean to become pledged to defend the gen- 
eral course of the gentleman fron: Massachusetts.— 
The gentleman had said and done many things on this 
floor which did not meet his approbation, and in say- 
ing this he meant no disrespect to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. He must lose all respect for himself 
before he could bring himself to wound the feelings 
of that venerable gentleman; and he meant no impu- 
tation on any other gentleman. He had given some 
evidence of these things. When the gentleman had 
asked on Saturday last to defend himself from the 
charge of monomania, he had voted to grant permis- 
sion. When he thought the gentleman had trespas- 
sed on and abused the courtesy of the house, he with- 
drew that leave; and yet he was prepared to make 
many apologies for his course. From what he had 
seen of that gentleman on this floor, he was inclined 
to believe that he expressed very many sentiments in 
the irritability of the weight of years that hung on 
him, which his own calm reflection would condemn. 
There was enough on this floor passing under his im- 
mediate observation to provoke the gentleman, and, 
if he might use the expression, to “bedevil” him. 

What was the question before the house? And 
what was the offence committed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? The gentleman had presented 
to this house a petition, not asking that congress 
should dissolve this union by an act of legislation, but 
that congress should devise measures by which the 
peaceful dissolution may be effected. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts, standing here as one of the pa- 
triots of the land, after having been in the service of 
the country for half a century, with one foot stand- 
ing—he would say, if the gentleman would pardon 
him—on the verge of the grave, asked that the peti- 
tion might be referred to a committee, of which he 
would of course, in common courtesy, be placed at 
the head, that he might have an opportunity of doing 
—what? Of appealing to his fellow citizens, and re- 
Monstrating with them against the horrors of a disso- 
lution of the union. He had told them that this was 
a feeling not confined to the foriy-six individuals who 
had signed that petition; that it is a growing and in~ 








creasing evil; and that thesentiment is widely spread 
throughout the commonwealth of which he is a re- 
presentative. And he asked them to permit him, as 
a member of this house, to present a remonstrance, 
and appeal to these petitioners against the folly of 
their course. [Mr. Adams bowed his head to the ta- 
ble in assent to Mr. B’s suggestion as to his motives. ] 
That was his (Mr. B’s) understanding of the subject. 
And on that question the proposition was submitted: 
first, that the gentleman should be censured; and then, 
should deem it a mark of great grace and mercy on 
the part of the house that he was not expelled. 


The question of the dissolution of the union did not 
sound for the first time on his ear, or upon the ear of 
the house. If he mistook not, some three or four 
years ago a member from S. Caroling, and a gentle- 
man now a member of this body, prepared a resolu- 
tion—whether he submitted it or not, or asked leave 
to present it, was not within his recollection—but he 
knew that there was a letter published, which he be- 
lieved the gentleman had afterwards avowed himself 
to be the author of, in which he said that he had had 
in his draw for some time a resolution asking con- 
gress for the appointment of a committee, consisting 
of one member from each state in the union, to de- 
vise measures for the dissolution of the union. 

Mr. William Butler here requested the gentleman 
from Virginia to state what member from South 
Carolina he referred to. 

Mr. Botts said he had referred to Mr. Rhett. 

Mr. Rhett said, expecting this, [a laugh] he had 
brought to the house the document containing the 
fact. He held in his hand a pamphlet from which he 
requested leave to read a single page. It was a 
pamphlet containing an address to his constituents, 
containing the resolutions alluded to, with a narration 
of the circumstances under which they were prepar- 
ed. It recites that they were written at his seat, but 
not offered to the house, during a speech delivered by 
the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Slade), who was 


discussing the subject of slavery in Virginia. It was |, 


on that memorable occasion when the southern mem- 
bers left their seats and went down stairs to delibe- 
rate together on this wanton aggression of their com- 
mon interesis. He then read the following extracts; 
‘‘Before entering upon the merits of the resolutions, 
however, permit me to remark, (what I suppose 
might be apparent to all), that I had no expectation 
of passing them, or of even taking a vote upon them. 
They were intended as amendments to a motion to 
refer with instructions to report a bill abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia. I expected them 
to share the fate which inevitably awaited the origi- 
nal motion, so soon as the floor could have been ob- 
tained, viz. to be laid upon the table. My design in 
presenting them was, to place before congress and the 
people what, in my opinion, was the true issue upon 
this great and vital question; and to point out the 
course of policy by which it should be met by the 
southern states. ‘I'he resolutions are as follows: 


‘and the constitution of the United States hav- 
ing proved inadequate to protect the southern states 
in the peaceable enjoyment of their rights and pro- 
perty, it is expedient that the said constitution should 
be amended, or the union of the states be dissolved. 
‘Resolved, That a committee of two members from 
each state in the union be appointed, to report upon 
the expediency and practicability of amending the 
constitution, or the best means of peaceably dissoly- 
ing the union.” ? > 4 . 
“If, then, fellow-citizens, the south is no longer in, 
the peaceable enjoyment of her rights and peculiar 
institutions, under the constitution of the U. States, 
the question arises upon the second proposition in the 
resolution: Is it expedient that the constitution should 
be amended, or the union be dissolved? ‘ 
“Those, of course, who design using the union and 





the constitution for the purpose of destroying the in- | 


stitution of slavery in the south, will recognise no 
such expediency. [The extract then entered into an 
argument to demonstrate the necessity of amending 
the constitution so as to define the fact which is 
doubted at the north, that congress has no power 
whatever to legislate on the subject of slavery 
and that the topic should be shut out from its halls 
altogether, and concludes thus] “But [ have no doubt 
such amendments to the constitution, if proposed in 
time, before the spirit of abolition has infected the 


public mind, will be adopted. They take nothing | 


from ihe north, while they are necessary to the south.” 

Mr. Bolts was very willing to hear from the gen- 
tleman the argumeuts for the motion he had proposed 
to make. It was enough for him to know that a mem- 
ber of the house had prepared and was ready to offer 
a resolution to effect a dissolution of the union. He 
did not understand him whether he asked leave to 
offer it. 

[Mr. Rhett. I did not.} 

Mr. B. Yet the gentleman himself who had pre- 


' pared a resolution, and was ready and waiting only 





the opportunity to present it to the house, that the 
house should proceed to dissolve the union, that gen- 
tleman voted against*laying on the table the proposi- 
tion to censure or expel the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. It wag not only the doctrine of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, but of his whole. state, 
or a majority of that state. They held that 
they had a right to secede from the nnion.— 
If one state had a right tosecede, thirteen had. The 
ppersiios of one dissolved the union. The barrel 
falls to pieces the moment one stave is taken from the 
hoop. Gentlemen would excuse him for saying, 
with his knowledge of what had transpired in this 
house, that this had appeared to him a great farce 
from the beginning—a perfect storm in a teapot.— 
Talk about censuring the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts! Look at the other end of this avenue? There 
they found a man standing at the head of the right 
arm of the defence of this nation—he meant the se- 
cretary of the navy—who, the last time he had had 
a conversation with him on the subject, was an open, 
avowed, undisguised advocate of the immediate dis- 
solution of the union. | 

Mr. Wise. I deny it. 

Mr. Botts. What authority have you? Do you 
keep a record of the conversations of the secretary of 
the navy? 

[Cries of ‘‘order,” “order.” 


_ Mr. Wise said he hoped his colleague would not fly 
into a flame. He did not mean to offend him; but to 
say this, that he did not believe any man as authority, 
from conversation, from reading, or any other source, 
for saying that the present secretary of the navy ever 
went for the unqualified dissolution of the union. If 
he ever advanced this idea of dissolution, he (Mr. 
W.) undertook to say now in his place, and would 
risk it on his authority, that, if he ever ayowed such 
a doctrine, it was on qualifications, conditions, and 
reasons which the secretary could defend. 


Mr. Botts said he had been induced, for some time, 
regard his colleague as the keeper of the conscience 
of the king, but had not considered him the keeper of 
the consciences of all connected with the king. Nor 
dia he recognise his right to say what was the opin- 
| lon expressed by one of the secretaries of Mr. Tyler’s 
| administration. He (Mr. B.) asserted on his own re- 
sponsibility that he had expressed such an idea. He 
had talked with him for hours; and when the secre- 
tary of the navy denied it, he (Mr. B.) would prove 
his statement. You (said Mr. B. addressing himself 
to Mr. Wise) have no right to deny it. 

| 


he speaker said the gentleman had no right to ad- 
_dress a member on this floor. 


| Mr. Botts repeated that, when the secretary of the 
navy denied it, he would undertake to prove his state- 
‘ment. He challenged him to the proof. If there 
'were to be any charges for high treason, he demand- 
ed that the secretary of the navy should be put on his 
|trial. He was the man. Donot talk about expelling 
the venerable gentleman from this hall who was dis~ 
‘charging his duty. He believed the gentleman would 
| present any petition, He was but discharging what 
che regarded as a constitutional and conscientious 
obligation by presenting the petition here. For his 
‘part, if he were not afraid the gentleman would abuse 


| 


| this courtesy, he should be most happy to afford him 
the opportunity of presenting that paper to the Ame- 
rican people, to set forth in striking lights the horrors 
| which. would result from a dissolution of the union: 
and he had no doubt but it would operate as a cor- 
_rective. He (Mr. B.) had been looking for this for 
some years past. He had been predicting that it 
would result in an application from the northern states 
|of this kind. He believed that the fatal 21st rule had 
been the entering wedge to that excitement which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had said was increas- 
ing. When the northern states got the power of de- 
‘nying the right to the southern states of presenting 
any petition which they might consider a grievance 
he ventured to say that they would have such peti- 
tions from the south. He regarded that improper 
designs had been imputed to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts on this floor. His course had been 
dictated from the purest considerations of patriotism. 
He regarded the gentleman as having been treated 
with cruel severity by the representatives in this body 
and he hoped the question would have been taken 
without an angry debate, If he had not received the 
floor from the gentleman from Tennessee, he would 
himself have moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table, He hoped the gentleman would follow up his 
remarks with this motion. 

Mr. Arnold, of Tennessee, said that we had truly 
‘fallen on evil times.” What a spectacle had that 
house presented for the last three or four days he 
might say the last five days, and, indeed, since its 
first assembling at the extrasession. He might even 











go back further than that; for the last seven years 
scenes of this kind had been occurring, and with in- 
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creasing frequency, and growing worse and worse, 


tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), and himself, had 


till now a’stranger could not contemplate that house fought side by side ‘under the same flag, and though 


from the gallery without being reminded of the 
store or to preserve order; the speaker had done 
every thing in his power, but in va. What could 
the puny arm of any speaker effect when gentlemen 
openly braved the authority both of the speaker and 
of the house? Mr. A. went on to allude to some 
particulars of disorder which had recently occurred, 
during which he ‘was several times interrupted, and 
explanations passed; but Mr. A. proclaimed himself 
as helon ing to the peace party, and desired to avoid 
coming into personal collisions with gentlemen. If 
they wish to bully or to fight, he begged them not to 
come to him; there were still a few of the Seminoles 
left; let them go and show their valor upon them. 
He appealed to gentlemen in behalf of the order oi 
the house, and in the name of that country for which 
his and their fathers had fought and bled. [A laugh.] 
Could gentlemen laugh at that? If they did, he 
asked if banditti could behave worse? He was entire- 
ly serious, and nothing was further from his purpose 
than to provoke meriment; jokes were now out of 
time as well as out of place. 

Mr. A. went on to argue the necessity of observ- 
ing order. If gentlemen were determined to resist 
the authority of the body, they ought to leave it. He 
alluded to a contest during the called session, in 
which his life had been in imminent peril from per- 
sonal violence; and during the present session, and 
within a few days, he had been bullied, apparently 
by concert and ‘understanding, by a member who, 
he was told, came from Louisiana, and who, ac- 
cording to the democratic version coming to his 
seat, told him “the was a d————d coward” and ‘‘a 
d——_——d blackguard,”’ and that, if he did not be- 
have better, “he would cut his throat from ear te 
ear.”?> He would not condescend to either admit 
or deny this democratic version. Mr. A. had de- 
clined getting into the difficulty, and gave gen- 
tlemen fair notice that he belonged to the peace 
party. If the democracy employed persons to 
bully members here, he hoped that if any of 
them came to cut his throat he would make a mis- 
take and cut his own, which would be a great deal 
better. [A laugh.] : 

{Mr. Rhett here rose to call Mr. A. to order for ir- 
relevancy.] 

Mr. A. said he was speaking of the disorders of 
this house, and if there could be a case more directly 
relevant to that subject on the face of God Almighty’s 
globe, he should be glad to hear it. If the democra- 
cy choose to laugh at these things, let them; he 
thought they were better calculated to make a man’s 
blood curdle in his veins. Was a man’s life to be 
threatened because he endeavored to support the 
ehair in enforcing the order of a legislative body? 


But let gentlemen take their course; neither pistols | 


nor Bowie knives should ever avail to induce him to 
swerve a hair’s breadth from the path of his duty. 
If they chose for this to murder him, let him try it: 
‘a coward died many deaths, a brave man could die 
but once.” 
order had operated as impediments, as chevaux de 
frises, in the channel of legislation, and the people ob- 
served and complained of it. 


Mr. A. said he had a word or two to the aged gen- 
le man from Massachusetts and the young gentleman 
from Virginia. In offering them he meant no oflence. 
The gentleman’s locks were bleached by the snows 
of four score years; his palsied hand might daily be 
witnessed by every gentleman who observed him in 
his seat, or when addressing the house; his feeble 
step in the streets admonjshed all who looked upon 
him that he was near that bourne from which no 
traveller returns. He could say nothing willingly to 
wound the feelingsof suchaman. And he confessed 
that it gave him pain to see him bearded and assailed, 
again and again, from day to day, by those who were, 
in comparison, but beardless boys; nor did it cause 
him less regret to see that venerable man, when thus 
provoked, giving vent to his passions in the manner 
that was too often witnessed here. True, it was 
very natural, but yet it was greatly to be regretted. 
The gentleman’s indomitable spirit was perfectly 
known to those who vexed him, and that no opposi- 
tion could ever swerve him in the least degree, when 
he supposed himself to be in the right; and he there- 
fore the more regretted to see these boys getting up 
and rasping and chafing and bullying him. 
boys—who were but of yesterday, in comparison to 
him, and who were not out of their swaddling clothes 
when that gentleman was serving his country in the 
highest stations. ng 
racter of the gentleman as a politician; he was among 
the boldest and most fearless; he never fought under 
a false flag, but ‘‘wore his heart upon the sleeve for 
every daw to pick at.” Mr. A. adverted to the days 
in which the gentleman from Massachusetts, the gen- 


These frequent scenes of uproarand dis- | 


Yes, | 


Mr. A. had long known the cha- | 


jhe did not obey of all the gentleman did, he was 
bloody French revolution. It was impossible to re- still disposed to 


“Be to his faults a little blind, 
Be to his virtues very kind.” 

He had hoped these disgraceful scenes had now 
reached their crisis. He had been amazed—or, to 
use a western phrase, he had been ‘‘stumped”’ at the 
position occupied within these last few days by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and the young gen- 
‘tleman from Virginia—to see two members of this 
house attacking each other as if they were ready to 
tear each other’s eyes out! and yet, while they were 
thus assailing each other with the utmost vehemence, 
he believed, all the while, their course, in effeet, 
‘tended to the very same point; that was, if the gen- 
| tleman from Massachusetts was, in the sense charg- 
ed by his opponent, an abolitionist, (but this Mr. A. 
denied). He hoped he should not offend the young 
gentleman from Virginia if he said that his efforts 
yesterday and the day before—his violent, furious, 
| and vindictive assault on one so much his senior, and 
his readings by the hour from abolition documents, 
were allsomany more potent instruments in the hands 
of the abolitionists than any thing else on the face of 
the globe; it would do more to advance their cause 
than any thing that had ever yet been done in this 
country. The gentleman had told them and told the 
country that they were backed by the mighty power 
of England, and that of all the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope; they were all in a general combination to push 
on this cause; and, superadded to all, that they had 
the aid of a powerful English party in this country, 
at the head of which was the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts. On this gentleman’s power and 
abilities he had dwelt in the very highest terms, 
and had sent forth this from this hall of congress to 
the four winds of heaven. Was any thing, could 
any thing be better calculated to stir up every aboli- 
‘tionst in the land to fresh activity, and to make him 
feel that now was the accepted time? Had the gen- 
itleman from Massachusetts been an abolitionist in 
the most exceptionable sense of that term, he might 
have struggled for years, ay till the grave had cover- 
ed him, and not done as much to aid the designs of 
those men as would be accomplished by these unfor- 
tunate admissions of the gentleman from Virginia. 
He had told them that there were millions of slaves 
ready at the the first sound of the toesin, at the first 
gleam of the torch of the incendiary, to leap forth 
and strike for emancipation, and there was a power- 
|ful army levied in the West Indies, and another in 
|Canada, ready to aid them. But as to what the gen- 
| tleman had said about an English party in this coun- 
‘try, it was a calumny on the people of this union. 
‘Mr. A. denied it: there was no such British party: 
he said it sounded very much like the remnant of an 




















old stump speech [a laugh] prepared for some ob- 
scure neighborhood where the people did not read 
_much; and it put Mr. A. in mind of a speech he had 
once heard delivered with great vehemence by a 
stump crator in the west before an election, who 
when he got down from the stump, said to Mr. A. 
with a laugh, ‘‘did I not put it into them about a Bri- 
tish party? I know they hate Adams, and I thought 
| that more likely to go down with them than any thing 
-else I could say!” Mr. A. had seen the same farce 
| played off more than once; but it was now most un- 
| timely. 

| Mr. A. next proceeded to notice some very extra- 
ordinary points of coincidence between the aged and 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
-young gentleman from Virginia. The young gentle- 
-man had charged Mr. A. with béing a federalist, 
and a descendant of the federal aristocracy; and then 
| made a great flourish about his own descent from the 
old federalists of Virginia, and of his family being 
associated with the Marshalls. Nay, he had not a 
relative, living or dead, on the ground or under it, 
who was not a federalist; and he did not intend to 
hear them abused here. Here, then, were a couple 
of federalists, whose apparent confliet so eompletely 
_tended one way, that a bystander might suppose it a 
sham fight—that they were, in reality, kith and kin, 
and allies, leagued together to help up the cause of 
‘abolition. 

[Here some explanations passed, in which Mr. 
| Wise denied his having ever admitted that he was or 
ever had been himself a federalist. } 

Mr. A. admitted this, but his family were; and 
what was bred in the bone was hard to get out of the 
flesh, [A laugh.] All his fathers had lived and 
died federalists: he, alone, wasa democrat. That cir- 
| cumstance, alone, was enough to subject him to sus- 
picion. He and the gentleman from Massachusetts 





very often voted together on great national questions; | 


and he believed they were both what were called 


| “Tyler whigs,” and supporters of the present ad-| 


Mr. A. 


ministration. understood such to be the 











are 


sentiments of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and that he was opposed to restricting the veto, 
as proposed by a distinguished senator in the other 
house. . 

The gentleman from Virginia was a Tyler whig, 
of course; but Mr. A. must say he thought that he 
had observed of late that the gentleman was shifting 
his sails a little. Probably he perceived that Captain 
Tyler was likely to get nothing more than corporal’s 
guard, and that at ihe same time he noticed with sa- 
tisfaction the very loving attachment and loyalty 
manifested toward himself by that modern “demo- 
cracy” which nobody living had so excoriated for 
years as that very gentleman. Oh, if any thing was 
calculated to fill a man’s soul with disgust, it was to 
see these men, on whom he had once heaped the most 
vituperative epithets that the language afforded, now 
consulting him on all occasions, and ready to fawn 
and lick his very feet! But a whipped cur was ever 
the most fawning dog. 


According to appearances, Mr. A. rather suspected 
that “Captain Tyler”? would before very long be left 
even without so mueh as the corporal’s guard which 
now adhere to him. The country, it would seem, 
was to be divided between a great whig party on the 
one hand, and on the other The old locofoco party 
headed by the gentleman from Virginia. [A laugh.] 
Coming events were said to cast their shadows before; 
and it seemed likely that the redoubtable Captain Ty- 
ler, in attempting to sit upon two stools, would come 
flat on the ground—a fate he well deserved, as every 
traitor did. 

Such being the coincidences between those two 
brother federalists, Mr. A. thought that they ought 
to make up and meet as friends. Indeed, they seem- 
ed made for each other, they were so nearly alike in 
their tempers and passions. Both were of the ge- 
nuine federal stock—both were opposed to abolition 
—and they were protempore at least, both suppor- 
ters of the present administration. Clearly, then, 
they ought to shake hands. ‘They were both ruling 
spirits of disorganization and confusion in this house; 
and they were, in the respect, such a complete match, 
that Mr. A. had more than once remarked that if 
they were put ina bag together, and well shaken, 
he did not know which would fall out first. (Laugh- 
ter. 

Having said thus much to the young gentleman from 
Virginia; who he hoped would take no. offence at it, 
for he had a terrible horror of coming in contact with 
that gentleman. [Laugh.] 


Mr. Wise. The gentleman can’t offend me. 

Mr. Arnold. | am glad, indeed, to hear that I can’t 
make the gentleman med. Indeed, I think he is ina 
much better humor to-day that I have seen him for a 
long time. He does not look near so cross and fiery 
as he did yesterday. I am in hopes that the advice 
I have given him has done him good; and were it not 
that “‘the democracy” have so much stronger temp- 
tations for him than I can pretend to have, I should 
really begin to hope that I had made a convert of 
him. 

Mr. A. said he had pursued a different course from 
that of many of his colleagues on the subject of peti- 
tions. He felt enmity to none of them. On the con- 
trary, he was actuated by a very friendly feeling, and 
he had wrestled with himself and had tried his best 
to join them—he did not say to satisfy his conscience, 
for, since a certain event, that word had become a 
stink in the land. 


After some remarks in which Mr. A. referred to 
his course at the opening of the preseut session, his 
endeavors to enforce order and his determination to 
do his opponents ample justice, and the feelings of 
disappointment he had experienced, he said that he 
now wished to address a word to his southern neigh- 
bors and colleagues. It had been a painful thing to 
him to separate from them in relation to the policy 
to be pursued towards enforcing the 21st rule and to- 
wards the right of petition generally. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Underwood) had anticipated 
much of what he had mtended to say on that subject, 
and had said it much better than Mr. A. could pre- 
tend to do, and he would take this occasion of render- 
ing his thanks as well to that gentleman as to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia near him (Mr. Botts) for the 
exhibition they had this day made of that rare virtue 
among politicians, moral courage. Yes, it was a 
rare virtue, and the want of it was the greatest evil 
that had long afllicted the political condition of this 
country. Gentlemen were continually consulting and 
inquiring, and whatever might be their convictions of 
right, would go for nothing unless all their friends 
went with them. If he were asked what was the 
greatest calamity that exhibited itself in our public 
affairs, his answer would be, a want of sufficient mo- 





ral courage in our politicians to do what they saw and 

believed to be right. : laste 
He would now address a few words to his friend 

from Virginia, (Mr. Wise). We had now reached 
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crisis on. this matter of petition when one side or the 
other must give way, or the union be dissolved and its 
destruction be followed by all the horrors of civil 
war. What good result could arise from keeping 
open the question on this 21st rule? When a petition 
was sent to a. member in that house, no matter how 
much he might disapprove the object prayed for, 
with what reluctance was it that he refused to pre- 
sent the petition, particularly if he was pretty hard 
run in his district, and had been elected but by a 
small majority. 

Mr. A. would take the broad ground, and affirm 
that to maintain that the people have no right to pe- 
tition in all cases was tantamount to saying that they | 
were not capable of self-government, than which no 
greater heresy could be uttered against the funda- 
mental principles of free democratic government.— 
The people were the rightful sovereigns of the land; 
in their hands were the issues of political life and 
death. To refuse them the right of expressing their 
wishes to their own representatives was rank aristo- 
cracy; it was the doctrine of the few governing the 
many. 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Underwood) 
had laid it down as a principle that in a case where 
congress had no right to granta petition, the petition 
ought not tobe received. Now,the gentleman from 
Kentucky was a cool, deliberate and judicious man, 
and his authority had weight on the one hand, but on 
the other, the gentleman from Massachusetts, whom 
even his opponent from Virginia had admitted to be 
one of the first men of the land, the greatest diplo- 
matist, and the best judge of international law at pre- 
sent living, and whose original intellect, though he 
now approached four score, stil] sparkled in all its 
brilliancy, and threw its light on every thing he 
touched, this gentleman maintained that the right of 
petition stood on equal ground with the freedom of 
speech and of the press. Who should decide when 
doctors disagreed? Mr. A. confessed that he was 
afraid to vote against the right of petition, because he | 
did not know how soon the south might come here as | 
a petitioner herself. It was a constitutional right, | 
and he thought that petitions had better, in all cases, | 
be received. He thanked the gentleman from Vir-| 
ginia (Mr. Botts) for the judicious views he had ex-| 
pressed on that subject. | 


On this principle the gentleman from Massachu- | 





palsied hand, his bare head, and whitened locks, to| 
be rebuked by the speaker, comparatively a mere 
boy, after having been visited with the vituperation 
and vindictive persecution of another, as much a boy 
in comparison, Whata spectacle! Mr. A. turned 
from the thought with loathing and disgust, and so 
would the nation. So far from helping the cause of 
the south, it would kindle up against her a blaze high 
as the very heavens. He was against it—utterly 
and totally against it—from principle and from policy 
too. 

Now, there was little fact which had come to his 
knowledge, and which he wanted to state on this 
matter. He was told that the leading man among 
the signers of that treasonable petition was himself a 
modern loco foco, a Van Buren man, who ran on the 
loco foco ticket as a candidate for the senate of Mas- 
sachusetts. The man was a disunionist, and that very 
fact probably had constituted one of the reasons why 
the whigs refused to receive him. This fact showed 
the villainy of the farce which it was here attempted 
to play. Who were the men that were thirsting for 
the blood of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
erying out “crucify, crucify?” They were the poli- 
tical associates of the very man who had headed this 

etition. Who was he? His name was Nathan 

Vebster; no relation of Daniel, although as to Danie! 
himself Mr. A. did not know exactly how he was now 
figuring before the nation. He greatly feared that 
he would turn out a real New Hampshire man, and 
that was but another name for aman who loved office 
more than he loved his country. Daniel, however, 
had at least this praise, that he had never set himself 
against this union. And now what was the house 
going todo? To punish the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for presenting here a petition which their 
own political friends had sent to him. Was this a 
proof that he wanted the union dissolved? If it prov- 
ed any thing, it proved that the political friends of 
gentlemen here were enemies of the union. All the 
gentleman from Massachusetts desired was to have 
an opportunity of replying to these petitioners, and, 
if he once got that opportunity, Mr. Arnold would be- 
come security that Mr. Nathan Webster would ne- 
ver send another such petition here. 

What a farce was this whole matter of the 2lst 
rule! What a perfect failure? The house had been 
more perplexed with it than it would have been with- 











setts had acted, and for this it was proposed to cen-| out it, because, from the nature of the case, no rule 
sure him. Was it possible that that gentleman could| could be adopted that would not have that effect. 
desire the dissolution of the union? What conceiva-| Gentlemen might as well attempt to dam up the} 
ba — — he have to attempt such a thing?—)} waters of the Niagaraas to attempt to stay this right 
Standing, as he did, on the verge of the grave, hav-| of petition. And, after all, what had the south gain- 
ing no expectation of a higher station thin he now | a he this rule? Its only effect was to combine 
or a. past the - of aspiring and grasping | with abolitionists all the multitudes who contend for 
ambition, his name was all he now possessed, and that | the right of petition. It gained them converts by the 
he wished to leave to his descendants bright and shin- hundred, by the thousand. It exasperated the minds 
—_ oe — ns ibe oo = succeed : ed of the people, diemneten en phar a lp dy 
states, he well knew that it must damn his name to| pared them for its dissolution. The free sates had 
all posterity; and, instead of going down ina blaze of | now a majority of forty-four in that house, Under 
glory, it would sink in darkness, shame and lasting the new census they would have fifty-three. The 
Cote | 7 OA pa ay ~ us ree “on | cause “oe erenanons sintes wes Cotes weal 

dams, 10se independent mind preferred | and weaker, and what were they to do? Gentlemen 
W Bri yr pe a Virginian, as the commander- | preached to them that they must rely on the modern 
in chief of the armies of the revolution, and whose democracy of the north. God deliver them from 
voice had first raised the sound of independence and | such an alliance! A gentleman from N. Hampshire 
delivered us from a foreign yoke, was it his son who had called that state the Switzerland of America, and 
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ern men would ever suffer their daughters to be the 
associates of Quashipompo or enter into alliance 
with negro husbands? Did they themselves desire to 
sit in this house cheek-by-jowl with a woolly headed 
member, who need no musk to give him perfume? 
He had confidence in his northern brethren; he could 
not believe that they wanted to invade the south and 
help the slaves to cut the throats of their wives and 
children. They could not desire to see the flames of 
their habitations quenched by human blood. 


His friend before him, (Mr. Slade), was said to be 
an abolitionist; but he had lived six months in the 
same house with him, ten years ago, and had been 
on familiar terms with him, and had never heard the 
subject of abolition mentioned. Would that man 
lend his aid in effecting such a result? No: it was con- 
trary to the Christiain religion—it was against all 
the better feelings of our nature. The pretext for 
opposing slavery was a Christian feeling of humani- 
ty; and could humanity, could Christianity, lead men 
to abet insurrection, devastation and bloodshed? Mr. 
A. had supported a northern president, and that when 
the billows of Jacksonism were rolling in a flood 
over the land. He had voted for a Massachusetts 
man in spite of every thing; and now he turned to 
the north, and said to the northern brethren, ‘“‘Let us 
ulone,’” He was willing to receive their petitions 
under the constitution: they must be willing to sur- 
render up fugitive slaves, and to resist a servile war, 
under the provisions of the same sacred instrument. 

And now he would add one word to his southern 
friends. He. would ask them what the south had to 
rely on if the union were dissolved? Suppose the 
dissoluticn could be peaceably effected, (if that did 
involve a contradiction in terms), what had the 
south to depend upon? All the crowned heads were 
against her. A million of slaves were ready to raise, 
and tap for freedom at the first tap of the drum.— 
Were they to cut Joose from their friends at the north, 
(friends they ought to be, and without them the 
south had no friends), whither were they to look for 
protection? How were they to sustain an assault 
from England or France, with that cancer at their 
vitals? The more the south reflected, the more clear- 
ly she must see that she had a deep and vital interest 
in maintaining the union. 


Mr. A. had been gratified to hear the farewell ad- 
dress of the father of his country read im that hall. 
He loved to hear it. He ever made Washington his 
model, considering as he did that pat and integrity 
were the two leading virtues of his character, and 
he had ever believed that purity and integrity were 
above wisdom and tact. 


The young gentleman from Virginia had told the 
house that he was not descended from the aristocra- 
cy of the land; neither was Mr. A. As a celebrat- 
ed democratic orator in a certain western legislature 
had said when defending Captain Tyler, “he was 
descended from the Pilgrim family that landed on 
Plymouth Rock in the Old Dominion, commonly call- 
ed the state of Virginia.” His father had been no 
federalist but a Jeffersonian democrat. He would 
as lief have been called a mad dog as called a fede- 
ralist. At the very sound of the word he laid his 
hand on his broad axe. He must say tnat he thought 
his young friend had been particularly unfortunate 
as a friend to the philosopher of Monticello-in allud- 
ing to his ‘domestic relations.”” None were without 





would piot treason? No, he never could believe it.| he spoke truly, for her inhabitants were Swiss. [A 
He had presented this petition because he wanted, as; laugh.] They always fought for those who paid 
the last and most glorious act of a long life, to send| most. There was but one way to keep their friend- 


forth, in these times of general confusion and politi-| ship, and that was to bait them well with offices, | 


cal degeneracy, a paper with healing in its wings, a| Those who depend on such allies, trusted to a broken. 
report directly adverse to the prayer of the petition, | staff, they trod upon ground covered with deceitful 
and which should state in a luminous and convincing | ashes. As soon as the south should attempt to do 
manner all the strong arguments in favor of union.—; justice between man and man, these mercenary 
Mr. A. wanted to see such a paper from his hand. If Swiss would instantly desert them; ay, and would 
it should even squint toward dissolving the union, or be ready to turn round and aid the blacks in cutting 
intermeddling with the question of slavery among the | their throats. 

states or in the District of Columbia, he should be| 


greatly disappointed and astonished. But he should but he would never yield the right to interfere with 


like to see in letters of living light, from the able pen slavery within the states, where it had been recog-| 


of that venerable patriot, an argument for the perpe-! nised by the constitution. ‘This had been done in three 
tuity of this union. Such a paper he should be ready | distinct articles of that sacred covenant. The south 
to esteem next to that farewell address which had} stood upon her rights, and insisted upon being let 
been read on the present occasion; aud sure he was alone. If they were joined to their idols, let them 
that, when that paper should be submitted to the ‘alone.” If they had a cancer which was eating into 
public eye, all doubis as to the purity and patriotism | their vitals, they did not want the northern probe 
of its author would forever vanish, and he would stand | rudely thrust in to take what little life they had left. 
before this nation and before all posterity as a patri- | All such interference only riveted the chains of the 
ot alone. slave. The north might enrich their fields with 


Mr. A. was ready to concede the right of petition, | 


But, for the crime of presenting a petition with 
such an object in view, the house was to put on re- 
cord against him a charge of aiding in high treason, 
and in suborning the members of that honse to the 
Commission of perjury; and he was to consider it as a 
great favor that the house did not expel him, but con- 
tented itself with giving him areprimand. Mr. A. 
should like to witness the spectacle. He should like 
to see that gentieman standing at the bar, with his 


blood and consume their dwellings with conflagra- 


mitted to so long as life and breath remained. A 
political and civil equality between whites and blacks 
never could be established in those states. The 
thought of it was vain; slavery was their misfortune, 
not their crime. It was here, and how was it to be 
gotten rid of? The northern remedies were worse 
than the disease. Did gentlemen suppose that south- 








tion, but forcible emancipation never would be sub-_ 


their foibles, and Mr. Jefferson had his; but no friend 
of his memory acted prudently in referring to that 
part of his character. Mr. A. here related some 
‘anecdotes of his own early history, illustrative 
of his father’s attachment to Mr. Jefterson’s fame; 
and then related the particulars of a visit he had 
made to Mount Vernon, the feelings of solemn vene- 
ration with which he had been led through apart- 
ments once familiar to General Washington, and the 
effect of a solitary visit to his tomb, where Mr. A, 
had solemnly vowed, in the presence of God and of 
‘the ashes of that departed sage and hero, to make 

Nor had he ever 
| broken his vow. He afterwards made a similar visit 
| to Monticello, and, in inquiring in the vicinity as to 
the private character and deportment of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, had become abundantly satisfied that the lovers 
of his fame would do prudently in never alluding 


again to his “domestic relations.” 


This led him to speak of the condition of Virginia, 
which he compared to the ruins of ancient Thebes, 
on which nothing was to beseen but the vulture, or the 
carrion crow, and at whose base no inhabitants were to 
be found but the fox and the jackall. She could boast 
of having given birth to some of the greatest of man- 
kind. Her’s were the names of Washington, and 
Jefferson, and Madison, and Marshall, but there, with 
a few bright exceptions, her boast must for the pre- 
sent stop. 

Before he resumed his seat, he must be allowed 
one word to his young friend from Virginia. That 





| his principles the guide of his life. 
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gentleman was quite ferocious towards abolitionists, 
but who were his own ailies at this moment in the 
other end of the capitol? 

In Ohio, there had once been a man who was fa- 
miliarly called Ben Tappan, a brother to the great 
abolitionist of that name in the north—to that Ar- 
thur Tappan who had, by the power of his money, 
recently gotten up an abolition convention and nomi- 
nated a governor, president, and vice president, and 
had appointed emissaries to advise the negroes of the 
south to run away, burn their masters’ houses, and 
cut their throats. Now, with regard to this Benja- 
main Tappan, with whom the gentleman was now in 
intimate alliance, it was very commonly said, and 
universally believed in Ohio, that he had openly de- 
clared that if he stood on the northern bank of the 
Ohio and saw across the river the slaves burning the 
plantations and cutting the throats of women and 
children, he would fold his arms, and not lift a finger 
to stop the massacre; and that if his son attempted 
to go to the rescue of the unfortunate whites he 
would disinherit him. And yet a man, who could 
act in concert with a blood thirsty wretch like this, 
could get up here and lecture that house on abolition; 
and if men from the south would not agree with him, 
and go the entire length that he did, they were to be 
denounced by some Clement C. Clay, or by the gen- 
tleman himself, as abolitionists; while, at the same 
moment, he could take to his bosom one who had 
avowed feelings so odious and damnable! 

Mr. A. here alluding to the late hour and the fati- 
gued condition of the house, said that he thought 
it quite time te close this debate, and with a view to 
do so, he would move to lay the whole subject on the 
table. 

At this moment many gentlemen rose to their feet 
desirous to address the chair, and the remonstrances 
were so loud and numerous that Mr. A. said that he 
would not set himself up in opposition to the wishes 
of the house, and sho not, therefore, insist upon 
his motion. 

And the speaker gave the floor to 

Mr. Saltonstall,who went into a statement of the facts 
relating to the obnoxious petition presented by Mr. 
Admas, upon which all the present difficulties had 
arisen. He gave a history of the rise and progress 
of the idea of dissolving the union, beginning with 
the various threats from the southern portion of the 
union—from those opposed to a tariff, from the nul- 
lification party, &e. This sce was from his own 
native town, Haverhill, and he felt much surprised 
and distressed at the circumstance. 

Mr. S. then went into a vigorous reply to Mr. 
Wise, and eloquently defended his venerated colleague 
(Mr. Adams) from the numerous violent charges made 
against him in the long speech of the gentleman from 
Virginia. ; 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, rose and said he thought 
this debate had proceeded far enough, and that 
no good end could be obtained by letting it go on; 
he therefore moved to lay the whole subject on the 

table. 

After several motions for calls of the house yeas 
and nays, and motion to adjourn, the house, at seven 
o’clock, adjourned. 

Fray, Jan. 28. Mr. Marshall having appealed 
to Mr. Thompson to withdraw his motion, and pro- 
mised to renew it if withdrawn, Mr. T. thereupon 
withdrew it. 

Mr. Marshall said he had risen for the purpose 
of endeavoring, at least, 1o extricate the proposition 
he had offered to the hoyse from all those matters 
extraneous to it which had so assiduously been at- 
tempted to be connected with it, as well by those 
who were its avowed enemies, as_by those who had 
professod, in argument, to be its friends. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, and those who had ad- 
dressed the house in his defence, had: pressed on its 
consideration the situation in which he was placed 
before this house, by the charges said to be contain- 
ed in the resolutions Mr. M. had had the honor to 
propose. But it ought to be remembered that there 
was another trial yet to come; before the tribunal of 
public opinion, in which Mr. M. must appear as the 
accused party. He had been well aware of the past 
services, of the weight of character, of the dignity, 
of the learning, and of the important position of the 
honorable gentleman from ! lassachusetts in that 
house and before the world. He well knew that that 
gentleman was infinitely distant from him in age, re- 
putation, and personal importance and standing before 
that house; yet, notwithstanding all this, operated 
upon as he was by motives which he considered ade- 
quate, he had deliberately chosen the course he had 
ursued, under all the circumstances which attended 
it. Mr. Underwood had accused Mr. M. of having 
charged the gentleman from Mass, with subornation 

of perjury and with high treason. How was it pos- 


sufficient to show to any man that they contained no 
such charge against the member from Massachusetts? 
He should not abuse the patience of the house by in- 
troducing what was irrelevant to the subject; but, be- 
fore he came to what was the real question, he must 
be permitted to take some little notice of what had 
yesterday fallen from his friend from Virginia, 
over the way, (Mr. Wise.) He entertained the hi 
est personal respect for that gentleman, but he differ- 
ed from him politically as widely as do the poles, and 
he. would be the last to allow his views on the present 
subject to go before the country on the grounds on 
which they had been placed by that gentleman. 

Mr. Wise interposed, and said that he never had 
advocated, or meant in any sense to advocate, the re- 
solutions offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. mi In what he had said yesterday and the day 
before, he had spoken on the question of printing 
them, and of printing alone—not to advocate the re- 
solutions, but to excuse himself from voting on the 
case .of the gentleman from Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from Kentucky, need not premise his 
speech by disavowing his willingness to have his pro- 
pore to reston any grounds taken by Mr. W., for 
1e had not intended that what he said on that occa- 
sion should be understood as having anything to do 
with it whatever. 


Mr. Marshall resumed. He was glad to hear this 
disavowal on the part of his friend, and was very 
thankful that the fact stood as it did; for, had the 
gentleman indeed intended his speech as friendly to 
Mr. M’s proposition, he should have been tempted to 
exclaim, in the words of the Spanish proverb, ““God 
deliver me from my friends, and I will take care of 
my enemies.” Mr. M. had read the report of the 
gentleman’s speech with great attention. Should he, 
in the process of condensation, reduce the speech of 
the gentleman to the form of distinct resolutions, 
they would amount to about these: 1, Resolved, That 
the existence of slavery as an institution is essential 
to the preservation of liberty and equality. [A 
laugh.] 2. Resolved, That there has been, from the 
very foundation of this government, an English anti- 
American party, led and headed by the house of 
Braintree, its object being to bring back this country 
under the dominion of England, and that this is north- 
ern policy and northern principle. 3. Resolved, That 
this faction was once crushed by Mr. Jefferson; that, 
having afterwards somewhat revived, it was again 
crushed by Gen. Jackson; but that it still retaining 
the principle of vitality, and now appearing again 
under the gentleman from Massachusetts, it will 
again be crushed, if the whole south will unite and 
rally against the entire north, in this attack against 
liberty and equality, and in favor of England, led on 
by John Tyler. 4. Resolved, That one of the schemes 
of this English party, to destroy this confederacy, is 
to establish a tariff, by which English commerce is to 
he curtailed, by which a threatening rival to her is to 
be raised up in the north—the right arm of England, 
viz. her manufacturing industry, and the power of 
her machinery, is to be palsied, and the north to be 
put up in her room, as the great customer, not only 
of our own country, but of the rest of the world.— 
And this is to be the means by which England is to be 
conctliated, and with her consequent aid this union is 
to be dissolyed! [Loud laughter. ] 

Now, against both this last statement of fact, and 
the reasoning founded upon it, Mr. Mr begged leave 
to enter his dissent. Of all the objects Mr. M. might 
or might not have had in view in offering the resolu- 
tions which he had submitted to the house, the very 
last was to revive here, and at a time like this, the 
bitter and envenomed animosities of 1801. Those 
unhappy enmities grew out of a state of the world 
and of the politics of this country which existed no 
longer, and never could exist again. 

He entered his unqualified denial that the federal- 
ists whatever might have been their mistakes had 
been traitors to the country. Friends of England, to 
the injury or dishonor of their own country, they ne- 
ver were. In the then existing state of the world, 
when the balance of power in Europe was violently 
and dangerously disturbed, when one vast military 
power was rising over the subjected and affrighted 
kingdoms around, and when one gigantic and com- 
manding mind was wielding that entire mass of mili- 
tary force with as much ease as if it were a willow 
wand, those men believed that it was not for the U. 
States to abandon her neutral position, and help in 
assailing that power whose navy alone prevented the 
estublishment of a despotism such as none of the 
Cesars ever equalled in power, and which would ve- 
ry speedily have overshadowed the world. This had 
been their honest belief; but publie opinion condemn- 
ed it. If Alex. Hamilton who had enjoyed the econfi- 
dence of Washington and had entered his family at 
19 years of age and had been appointed by him se- 











sible but that even the most cursory and hasty read- 
ing of the resolutions he had offered was not of itself 


| be hard to conyince him of it. 


cond in command, had treason in his heart, it would 
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gard to a navy, to a bank of the United States anq 
other kindred measures were formed in the school of 
that slavehoider whose sacred dust now reposed on the 
banks of the Potomac. 

Mr. M. said he had not brought forward the mea- 
sure proposed in the resolutions he had offered as be- 
ing pecuharly a southern measure—neither had he 
proposed it as peculiarly a northern measure. It had 
not been designed as a sectional measure in any 
sense, but purely as an American measure—as a test 
of how much American feeling existed in that body, 
and as affording to all who were actuated by it an 
opportunity of subscribing hereto what he deemed 
the true doctrine of the constitution, in which all 
good and true hearted patriots could unite, and which 
tended to secure the peace and happiness of this 
country. 

Thus much for what might be considered as in 
some sori foreign to the subject immediately before 
the house. He came now to the matter in hand. 

And first he had a word to say on the nature of 
the defence which had been here set up. 

The defence had been made that the true design of 
the movement had been, that Mr. Adams might have 
an opportunity to seal the lips of the petitioners by a 
triumphant report against them. This had, in sub- 
stance, been the defence set up, not by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, but by the ablest of his ad- 
vocates. Now, if that defence had been urged be- 
fore this house by the accused himself, if he had so 
much as breathed such a wish as had been ascribed 
to him by his eloquent champion from Virginia, (Mr. 
Botts), it would have had such an effect on the feel- 
ings of Mr. M. as might possibly have prevailed with 
him at once to withdraw his resolutions. But Mr. 
M. could not consent to overlook the defence set up 
by the gentleman himself, and be thus turned over to 
the defences advanced for him by others, What had 
the gentleman said? As to what he might have ut- 
tered in the irritation of the moment against Mr. M. 
himself, it had gone by; his mind was occupied by 
things so much higher, and in which he felt so much 
deeper interest, that things of this kind could make 
but little impression upon him. And, although the 
judgment of the gentleman from Massachusetts could 
not but have great weight in that house; and although 
the gentleman had denounced Mr. M. as not possess- 
ed of mind enough to judge of the meaning of the 
constitution, or to comprehend the nature of the 
crime of high treason, and as one who had suffered so 
deeply from habits of intemperance that it would take 
him three years to recover sufficiently to be fit to go 
to a law school; and though the gentleman had said 
that Mr. M. had admitted to him in private conver- 
sation as justly complaining of oppression under a re- 
fusal to receive their petitions— 

Mr. dams observed that what he had said was, 
that the gentleman from Kentucky had admitted to 
him, in private conversation, that he was a friend to 
the right of petition, and believed abolition petitions 
ought to be received. 


Mr. Marshall expressed himself as happy in being 
thus corrected. Jt was true that he had taken the 
ground that abolition memorials ought to be received, 
but not as a matter of right, but purely as a matter 
of expediency. He still thought so; he believed it 
would be expedient to repeal the 21st rule, to receive 
all those memorials, and to refer them to a select 
committee, with the gentleman from Massaclhivsetts 
at its head, that he might have an opportunity of tel- 
ling that house, the south, and the world, what it was 
that northern men really thought on that subject, and 
what they would be at. 

But to proceed, Mr. M. had been actuated in this 
whole proceeding by no personal feeling hostile to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts; and if that gen- 
tleman thought, by those irritating taunts which no 
man better understood than himself, to sting Mr. M. 
into a want of propriety in his deportment in that 
hall, he misunderstood the character of the man, in- 
temperate as he might deem him to be. 

The petition which had given rise to this proceed- 
ing was now on the table of the house. It prayed the 
national legislature to take the preliminary steps to 
a dissolution of this union, What was the defence 
which had been set up for such a document? Two 
points had been made: first, the gentleman insisted 
upon the right of these petitioners to do this thing. 
And then, in the second place, that this right was nu- 
gatory and of no value unless they might petition 
congress to effect such dissolution. What did this 
argument prove? That the American government 
cannot be abolished by the American people without 
their asking congress to do it. This was the body 
which must destroy the union, if it was to destroy it 
at all. So much as to the matter of right; 

And then the gentleman, as the next step of his ar 
gument, has gone on to enumerate the grievances 
which led these people to desire a dissolution of the 
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woe Mr. M. would go over a few of the heads of because the memorial asks for a peaceable dissolution | or may know, who ean read, that the institution of 
complaint, by way of contrast to the statement made of the union, A peaceable dissolution of the union’) slavery is guarantied by the constitution, and placed 


by the gentleman from Virginia (Myr. Botis), as to Tt cannot be. Before the bonds are broken, war must | exclusively under the control of the states. 


the object and motive of the gentleman in bringing 
that petition into this house. The gentleman had 
taken the position that that portion of the union from 
which Mr. M. came were trying, with all the influ- 
ence they could exert, to effect a repeal of the act of 
habeas’ corpus, and of the trial by jury; that they 
were industriously endeavoring to extend the exis- 
tence of slavery over the free states; that they sought 
to involve this country in a war with Great Britain, 
with a view to restore the African slave-trade, and 
to fix it upon these states forever; and that the pro- 
‘ect of the secretary of the navy for the establishment 
of a home squadron had for its real object, not the 
defence of the country, but the protection of the 
slave trade. And then, after enumerating all these 
different grounds of grievance, the gentleman had 
warned the house that he should go home to his peo- 
ple, and say to them that it was time to take the 
alarm; that he would give them the alarm, and that 
he had introduced this petition for the very purpose 
of exciting alarm. 

Mr. dams denied that he had said this, or anything 
like it. What he had said was, that he had presented 
the petition because he considered it his duty. 

Mr. Marshall, in reply, appealed to the report of 
Mr. Adams’ speech. He was asked from what paper 
he read. He replied, it was a report in the National 
Intelligencer, given by one of the regular reporters 
of that establishment in this house. Mr. M. read ex- 
tensively from the report, observing that thus the 
gentleman’s language had gone forth to the world; 
and, after he had stated these heads of grievance, he 
had concluded by giving a pledge that he would show 
the truth of all this. 

(Mr. Adams. And I intend to show it.] 

Now, Mr. M. was not going to enter into this de- 
tail of grievances; it was not his purpose to discuss 
them with the gentleman from Mass. Neither should 
he discuss the right of Great Britain to search ves- 
sels wherever she found them, under the pretence of 
suppressing the slave trade. 

{Mr. Adams. You had better not] 

Neither should he discuss the propriety or neces- 
sity of the home squadron, or enter upon the ques- 
tion whether such a defence was a grievance to the 
north. Mr. M. had adverted to this list of grievances 
merely to show what ground had actually been taken 
by the gentleman himself in his defence. He had 
undertaken to make out a case of such grievous op- 
pression and tyranny, exercised by the government 
upon him and his, that if ever a case would justify 
an outraged people in going into a state of revolution, 
and bursting the bands of society, this case was one; 
and the gentleman insisted that he had done it. The 
right of petition was gone; and the action of congress, 
in preparing for a dissolution of the union, was the 
only means by which the sacred and eternal rights 
of his constituents could be carried out into effect. 
The gentleman had avowed that he had brought this 
petition forward in order to give those constituents 
the alarm, and to afford them needed information. 
Still, however, the gentleman had further declared 
that he should not at present advise an actual disso- 
lution of the union—no—not yet—not yet; but it 
was coming—it was approaching. 


Mr. M. now replied in extenso to the grounds of 


defence taken in behalf of Mr. Adams by Mr. Botts, 
and believed that, to allow Mr. Adams to prepare a 


report to allay the discontent and quiet the minds of 


his constituents, would be to allay agitation with a 
vengeance. He nextreplied to the grounds taken by 
Mr. Saltonstall, and scouted the idea of being intimi- 
dated by the fact of the venerable gentleman’s being 
a direct descendant of one of the forty regicides that 
had brought Charles the First to the block. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts told me that I 
was not able to comprehend the right of the citizen; 
that I knew nothing of the constitution of my own 
country, or of the liberties and franchises which that 
instrument was made to protect, and that the resolu- 
tions I have offered here indicate such ignorance. I 
listened, tuo, to what my colleagues said about the 
charge of high treason which these resolutions in- 
volved. Will the house bear with me so far as to 
allow me to read the passage with which it was my 
desire to preface the resolutions I have offered? 

[| Mr. M. here read the preface of his resolutions.] 

Now, it is not here said that the drawing up of this 
petition is an act of treason; nor that the ollering of 
the petition here is treason; nor even that the enact- 
ing of the statute for which the petition prays would 
be treason; but it declares that the executing of those 
statutes, in the actual dissolution of the union, would 
necessarily be attended by the commission of treason. 

{Mr. Adams. That begs the question. 

Mr. M. I beg nothing of you, sir; nothing. But 

am told that [ must correct the position here taken, 


be made. !t will be made for the union on one side, 
and against it on the other; and making war against 
the governmentis treason. A peaceable dissolution! 
How will you go about it? The petition implies, and 
the gentleman maintains, that it can be done only by 
congress. You may dissolve the union. God, in his 
mercy, forefend that you ever should; but you will 
never do it but by force. Never; never. I say that 
the very idea of executing an act of congress provid- 
ing for such a purpose, could the day ever arrive 
when such an act should pass, does involve treason, 
because it could not be executed but by force of arms. 
And that the very passage of the act does involve 
perjury, because we have sworn to support the con- 
stitution. Suppose we do so much violence to our 
imaginations as to conceive that such an act has been 
passed, how will it work? It will come to Kentucky, 
, and it will tell the people of that state that there is 
no United States—no American constitution; that 
there is no federal government, and no state govern- 
ment; that society is resolved into its original ele- 
ments. I say there are no state governments, be- 
cause if the federal government is destroyed there is 
no longer any government armed with the attributes 
of sovereignty. The state governments cannot make 
peace or war; they cannot own a navy; they cannot 
coin money—I mean good money—and therefore I 
say the dissolution of the union dissolves the state 
governments. And will any gentleman tell me that, 
in a juncture like this, under an attempt to dissolve 
the national compact and throw all civil and social 
ties to the elements of Heaven, that I who have 
sworn again and again to support the federal consti- 
tution will have no right to draw the sword? Will 
any man that knows Kentucky believe that Kentucky 
will not do it? Most assuredly she will. 


It is seldom worth while to discuss a mere abstract 
proposition, but when you come to such a proposition 
as the right to dissolve this union, the proposition is 
abstract no longer; it becomes practical and moment- 
ous in the highest degree. Dissolve the union! And 
then tell me that this can be done without force! that 
it is all to be effected under the mild, the bland, the 
pacific, the amiable reasoning of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts: No, sir; it never can, it never will be 
so effected. Come that day when it will, it will be 
bloody, it will be horrible. 

If 1 wander from the subject, I wander from it in 
pursuit of the gentleman from Massachusetts, who 
has led the way. That gentleman objects to his tri- 
ers. He tells us that gentlemen from the south are 
not competent to try him on the charge of bringing 
forward a proposition to dissolve this union. ‘The 
south may well thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setis. It isa glorious compliment he has paid her.— 
According to the gentleman, northern men are fit; 
they can judge, having no such bias in their way.— 
Wili northern gentlemen here acquiesce in that state- 
ment? When the question comes, is such a course 
worthy of censure? will northern gentlemen here de- 
clare that it is not censurable? Will they endorse 
this petition, and the reasoning by which it is sustain- 
ed? Will they tell the American people that the 
people of Massachusetts have a right to dissolve their 
union? That to pray for such dissolution is justifia- 
ble, and that they are ready to endorse the move- 
ment? Qh, sir, if they will, how a few years must 











| 


have changed since the memorable era of 1798, when 


sachusetts was first among the champions to defend 
it! Do gentlemen recollect the short and pithy 
answer given by her to the resolutions of 1798, and 
which extorted from James Madison his famous re- 
port, as the means of extracting the dagger which 
Massachusetts had plunged into the vitals of his 
southern feeling? On all the great points of our glo- 
rious constitution she was then as sound as a roach. 
How has she changed? When the question to be de- 
cided shall be, has a portion of the people of the 
United States a right to abolish the constitution and 
union of the United States, and is congress a neces- 
sary organ to effect that purpose, so that without its 


found voting ay while the south votes no? 

Ah! but there’s a reason for it. 
tion of the south to abolition that makes her a union- 
ist. And it is the love of the north for abolition that 
has brought her in favor of dissolution. The north 
has vowed that slavery shall cease, and she resorts to 
dissolution as the means to effeet it, while the south 
is equally resolved that slavery shall be maintained, 
and therefore she rallies under the constitution to 
support it: and my colleague over the way (Mr. Un- 
derwood) declares that if the union is dissolved slave- 
ry will be abolished, So far he and the gentieman 





the south were ready to dissolve the union and Mas- 


action the right is nugatory, will Massachusetts be | 


from Messachusetts perfectly agree. Now all know, | 


And all 
who know the facts of the case know that the people 
of the south are falsely charged, when they are ac- 
cused of attempting to introduce slavery into the free 
states. No man doubts that slavery is guarded by 
the present constitution. Massachusetts herself does 
not doubt it; and, therefore, seeking its abolition, she 
looks to a dissolution of the union; and my colleague 
agrees with her that such dissolution is the surest 
means of abolishing slavery. I do, in my soul, be- 
lieve that if the gentleman from Massachusetts him- 
self, instead of looking into books, could travel among 
us, and look at facts as they exist; if he would see 
with his own eyes, and not with his learning, he 
would at once be induced to depart from his plan. 
Mr. Adams! Not an inch. 


Mr. Marshall resumed. It is the gentleman’s pri- 
vilege to interrupt and to insult every man on this 
floor; it is his privilege, and I accord it to him free- 
ly. Butslavery, it seems, is to be abolished if the 
union is dissolved, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts says; therefore, dissolve the union; and that, 
therefore, it is that those whom he represents say so 
too; and these are the men in whose ears he is to 
sound the tocsin of alarm, and whom he avows it is 
his intention to rouse. 


Abolish slavery—and how? Why, according to 
my colleague, it is to be done by all the negroes run- 
ning away to Ohio, and some of them through Ohio 
info Cayada. 

The blacks are to come forth as the Israelites did 
out of Egypt. I wonder who is to be their Moses? 
Is it the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts? 
A magnificent conception, truly! Abolish slavery! and 
how? Never in that way. 


But the gentleman from Massachusetts does not 
look to this mode of doing the thing; no, he is not quite 
so much of a monomaniac as that. What, then, is 
to be done? Abolished slavery must be; and, in 
order to effect that end, the constitution—that vene- 
rable, that sacred, that holy instrument, whose pow- 
erful arm, whose eternal voices and whose covering 
shield had been hitherto our pride and our safety— 
| the constitution, with all the oaths of the north to 
support it, must first be broken down, and then the 
union is to be abolished. And how? By rorce. And 
what next? Why, then the Puritans, the descen- 
| dants of the British regicides, who were driven out 
of England by the oppressions and persecutions of the 
English nobility, and the Cavaliers, who were driven 
out by the persecutions of the Puritans, after both 
had united on this side the water, had buried their 
differences, and had, with their common hands, con- 
structed a new government, united, strengthened, 
cemented together by the shedding of their common 
blood, are once more’to be driven asunder, and all 
that fearful strife, which convulsed Europe two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, is once more to affront the 
sun and pollute the blessed light of heaven on the 
soil of these once free and happy states. The de- 
scendants of the regicides, are to invade the south 
and to terminate slavery by the power of the sword. 
I warn gentlemen that when that shall be done, or 
attempted to be done, the Cavalier sword will, as it 
was wont to do, drink blood. 


[Here Mr. M. introduced a poetic quotation. ] 
Sir, proceeded Mr. M. there is in that region of 














have changed them; how must Massachusetts herself | the country a state of society which that gentleman 


cannot alter without involving consequences more 
horrible, more terrific, than he can now conceive. 
That for which they ask involves the utter destruc- 
tion, the obliteration of that race to which he should 
be allied by color, by a common blood, education, 
association, descent, friendship, by near and blessed 
alliance, by descendants, by every indissoluble liga- 
ment that can bind the human heart; or the as cer- 
tain destruction of that very race towards whose libe- 
ration all his efforts are given, and in consummatins 
whose deliverance he hopes to close a long and illus- 
trious life in a blaze of glory, which shall rival that 
pure eternal light whose halo encircles the name of 
Vilberforce. If that is his hope, it is one that never 
can be fulfilled, because there is no parallel between 
the cases. There is nothing in the enterprise of 
| Wilberforce, in the manner in which it was conduct- 





It is the detesta-| ed, or the consequences which were to follow it, 


which can, for a moment, be likened to that achieve- 
ment which seems the object of this gentleman’s 
ambition. 

Mr. M. next ridiculed the idea of their being any 
| analogy between the proposed amending of the con- 
stitution by Mr. Clay, and the petition to dissolve it as 
presented by Mr. ddams. 

lam myself a whig. I am not, indeed, a very old 
|man; yet it has been my fate to live to see one of 
| these two eminent individuals introduce a proposi- 
| tion to dissolve the union at one end of the capitol, 
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and the other at the other end! [Laughter, loud and 
long. 

On sir, ‘tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
strects of Askelon.” If the doctrine is true, then 
these two great political leaders have combined to- 
gether once more; they are in common consultation 
to overthrow the constitution, and I suppose that I, 
as a good whig, am bound to follow them. The 
devil take me if I do. [Convulsions of laughter.] 
That is running the game into the ground with a ven- 
geance. 

I did indeed vote for the repeal of the 2Ist rule; 
but since I have seen what is, as I believe, the real 
object of the gentleman from Massachusetts—after 
he has avowed himself to be an alarmist, and his 
friend has warned us to remember that he is a de- 
scendant of an English band of government over- 
throwers—I cannot consent to. trust him with any 
thing in which the existence of this government is 
involved; nor shali I act inconsistently. The 21st rule 
still remains in force, and I will not lend the gentle- 
man my aid in surreptitiously getting into this house 
what that rule forbids. 

The gentleman has charged me with being an ene- 
my of the north, and with a purpose to oppose her. 
Mr. M. disavowed every such feeling but claimed to 
be a friend to the north and a friend to Ameri- 
can labor. We are warned not to censure this the 
first proposition ever yet heard in this land to break 
down the fair fabric of the union! . What! is it come 
to this! This proposition goes 9 whole stone’s cast 
beyond any thing that the southern nullifiers ever 
dreamed of. It seems that the New England brain, 
wants but a hint straightway to improve on it. The 
convention that sat at Columbia never took the 
ground that congress had power to dissolve the union, 
nor did they so much as pretend that they were them- 
selves overthrowing the constitution. I know what 
they said, though I differed from them then, and shall 
forever differ. They said that they were maintain- 
ing the constitution. ‘They insisted that they had a 
right, though I never could see where they got it 
from, to arrest the execution of what they deemed 


an unconstitutional law, until there was time for the | by promise to make would not prevail 


voice of all the other states to be heard upon it; but 
they never pretended that their rights were nullified 
unless they could come to congress and pray this 
body to dissolve the union. If I vote for any such 
measure—for a measure which professess to be pre- 

aratory to it—I am guilty of perjury; for I: have 
a0 sworn, over and over, not to destroy, but to sup- 
port the constitution. The principles of that instrument 
are worthy of my support, and Iam bound by my oath 
to uphold it now and forever. 


But we are to!d that the gentleman is an old man, 
and that therefore we must not censure him; it would 
be an ungracious act to pass. a vote of censure on one 
so venerable. Are we to treat him as some old im- 
becile, whom it is not worth while to notice? No, 
sir; far from that. His friends have arrayed him in 
every quality that can make a man at once great and 
terrible. They have conceded to his hand every in- 
strument of mighty mischief—gifts of understanding, 
of eloquence, of knowledge, of dignity, of power, to 
move the public mind; and yet, after painting him 
thus, the same gentleman turns round and tells us 
that he is no fit subject for the action of this house. 
Sir, [have listened to that gentleman most attentive- 
ly whenever he has risen to address this house. | 
have placed myself near his seat and listened with 
profound attention to every word which has proceed- 
ed from his venerable lips. I wanted to see what 
was really the course he designed to pursue; for one 
TI am convinced. 

If the gentleman’s own declarations and action are 
to be trusted as true exponents of his purpose, his 
purpose is that which is expressed in the petition he 
has offered; it is the ultimate and utter ruin of south- 
ern institutions; and | now call upon northern men to 
say whether these are their serious purposes or not. 
I ask of them to tell me whether these are the views 
of the able and honorable men who represent north- 
ern interests on this floor. Does the north really 
mean this, and do they put this gentleman forward by 
way of feeler, because his age and dignity, and past 
services, and venerable appearance are such as will 
suspend the act of this house to punish him? Do they 
thus seek to escape personal responsibility? When 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Giddings) the other 
day shook hands with tears in his eyes with my col- 
league over the way, and my colleague, with scarce 
less emotion, shook hands with him, he talked much 
of friendly understanding and friendly feeling, and 


assured my colleague and all southern gentlemen 
, 2 


that he had no thought of such a thing as interfering | 


with slavery within the states where it existed; but 
he and his friends wanted to be free from the ex- 
pense of maintaining it, and he was fast going on to 
explain himself further, when, at that moment, south- 
ern gentlemen rose and stopped him, I entreated 


them not to do so; I implored them to lethim talk on. 
The gentleman is a neighbor of mine; we are separa- 
ted but by a narrow river; the views of him and his 


friends are of deep and vital interest to our section | 


of the country, and we never were so near getting at 
what those views actually are. I wanted to hear 
him; I wanted to hear what he would say under this 
new born alliance between himself and my colleague. 

This is the first time that any man has been bold 
enough to introduce on this floor a paper proposing a 
dissolution of the union. He ought to be boldly met. 
If we meet him and his proposition with as decided 
a temper as he himself exhibits; if we rebuke the in- 
famous proposal to us to break our oaths in tones of 
that indignant thunder which it justly merits, it will 
have a healthful effect throughout this land; it will 
gladden the heart and-strengthen the hands of ever 
loyal true-hearted American citizen, of whom I well 
know there are millions at this day in the north; and 
it will have the novel effect of checking this gentle- 
man and his associates in any further proceedings 
they may now meditate in this line of policy. 


For all the bitter and envenomed things he hassaid 
against me, I forgive him. He said that I boasted of 
my aristocratic blood. I will now characterize that 
assertion as it deserves. I forgive him that-too; and 
oh were it in my power to exorcise from the heart of 
that eminent man that demon of mischief which 
threatens all that is dear to me—if it were possible 
that he could be brought, in any good degree, to re- 
cant what he has here declared—if I could see any 
gleaming of that spirit of pacification, that love for 
the constitution, and that zeal for the union, which 
has here been accorded to him by others—I would 
instantly and joyfully retract all that I have said. 

| am the last man on this earth who would wish to 
strike at that venerable head, whose past history, 
whose advanced age, whose distinguished talents, all 
oe associations plead so strongly to spare the 

ow. 

Mr. Marshall renewed the motion to lay the whole 
subjecton the table, at the same time expressing his 
earnest hope that the motion he was thus compelled 


And by yeas 96, nays 110, the house refused to lay 
the subject on the table. 

And the question recurring on the substitute amend- 
ment of Mr. Marshail— 

Mr. .dams rose and said: ] have heard it said by a 
person acquainted with Warren Hastings 

Mr. Gilmer rose to a point of order. He said that 
he had made four or five efforts to obtain the floor.— 
And all that he desired to know was, whether, before 
the debate closed, he would be entitled by the rule, 
or by parliamentary courtesy, to say a few words, not 
in relation to the proposition of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, but that which he (Mr. G.) had himself 
offered? 

The speaker said that unless the whole subject 
should be laid on the table, or the previous question 
should be demanded, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gilmer) would be entitled, by the rule, to close 
the debate: 

Mr. Gilmer explained that he had not risen to any 
point of order in relation to the personal right to the 
floor of the gentleman from Massachusetts, or with 
any personal or political reference to the subject, so 
far as that gentleman wasconcerned. The point re- 
lated entirely to himself, (Mr. G.) and he begged the 
pardon of the gentleman from Massachusetts for in- 
terrupting him. 

Mr. Adams said there was no occasion to ask his 
pardon for taking the floor from him. He did not feel 
it as an act of unkindness toward him on the part of 
that gentleman, (Mr. Gilmer). If he (Mr. 4.) was 
to answer for one crime, he might as well be called 
to answer for half a dozen, or ten, or twenty. The 
proposition of the gentleman from Virginia was one 
which would materially confine and make more nar- 
row his defence. That charge he should have been 
willing to have met at once. 

Mr. A. alluded to the distress which, he could not 
deny, the propositions, both of the gentleman from 
Virginia and the gentleman from Kentucky, had given 
him, and said that the most poignant part of that dis- 
tress arose from the fact that the house would be un- 
der the necessity of consuming a large portion of its 
time in his defence, if he was to be held te answer 
the charges of the gentleman from Kentucky. And 
the first proposition that he should make was, what 
he had already insisted upon, as would appear by the 
\journal, namely, that he should be entitled to the 
benefits of a trial before his peers upon the charges 
‘of subornation of perjury and of high treason, be- 
cause these charges were contained in the proposition 
of the gentleman from Kentucky, whatever ingenuity 
the gentleman might have used in his remarks to-day 
to explain them away. 
| Amongst other things, the gentleman had stated 
that it was not him (Mr. A.) that he charged, but 








that, if any body, it was the petitioners; and the gen- 

tleman had made a speech of upwards of two hours 
‘duration, to prove that he (Mr. A.) was responsible 
for the very same things as those who had signed the 
petition. He (Mr. M.) had represented him (Mr, 
A.) in his speech as in favor of the petition, in the 
face of his express declaration to the contrary; had 
not the gentleman from Kentucky logic enough (if he 
had not law) to see that the very proposition that this 
house should instruct the committee to report against 
the petition, was a declaration on the part of this 
house, at the very first instant, that they held no such 
opinions; that they disapproved of them; and that 
only in defence of the sacred right of the petitioners 
to present their grievances here, would they answer 
the petition and assign reasons why the prayer of it 
should not be granted. 

He had heard it said by a person acquainted with 
Warren Hastings that when he was brought before 
the judicial tribunals of his country for the commis- 
sion of high crimes, upon the trial which lasted (Mr. 
A. believed) seven years; when the thunders of elo- 
quance of Edmund Burke and Robert Brindley Sheri- 

an were poured upon his head, he almost thought 
that he was guilty of the crimes with which he had 
been charged, so powerful was the eloquence with 
which he was assailed. The eloquence which the 
gentleman from Kentucky had now exercised per- 
sonally against him, under the profession of having 
no personal feeling, was equal to that of Burke and 
Sheridan combined. But he (Mr. A.) did assure the 
gentleman and the house, that, not for one single in- 
stant, had the idea been impressed upon his mind that 
he was guilty of any part of the charges brought 
against him. Not for one moment had he been driv- 
en from that sense of conscious innocence with which 
he met this charge, coming, as it did, from the most 
extraordinary combination of parties that had ever 
been formed in this house—a combination of a most 
formidable character. What was that combination? 
It came in the first place from the state of Georgia. 
The first attack upon him here had been from Geor- 
gia whigs. [Mr. A. recapitulated the circumstances 
attending the presentation of the petition and letter 
from Clarkesville, Georgia, so postmarked and mail- 
ed.] Agentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Johnson,) to 
the opinions expressed by the members from Georgia 
that that petition was a hoax, had added a fact un- 
known to him (Mr. A.) that the petition and letter 
were written on congressional paper. Did the gen- 
tleman mean to say that he was privy to the compo- 
sition of these papers? 

Mr. W. C. Johnson said that he had not examined 
the paper, but he had been told that it was the same 
kind—that it was gilt-edged, and that the signatures 
were all in one handwriting. The impression of all 
was that it was a hoax. He had never seen the pa- 
per till he had seen it at the clerk’s desk. The re- 
presentatives from the state of Georgia disclaimed 
any knowledge of it. And if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had taken the same precaution, in re- 
ference to that pctition, as he had done in reference 
to the petition now pending—written home to see if 
the paper was genuine—he would have found out 
whether the signatures were true or not. 


Mr. Adams said he did not feel himself bound to 
send to Georgia to doso. If it wasa hoax, the in- 
jury was the greater to his rights and to the rights of 
his constituents, and the breach of privilege to him 
was greater than if the paper had been genuine. If, 
therefore, the gentleman’s information was correct, 
and if the petition was on congress paper, what was 
the inference? That it was a fabrication on the part 
of some member of the house to draw him (Mr. A.) 
into the difficulty into which he had been brought.— 
It might beso. In the usual simplicity of his heart, 
he had received the paper as a genuine paper, and he 
believed it to be so. 

Mr. Habersham disclaimed any knowledge wheth- 
er the document was on congress paper or not, and 
said that he would disdain, on behalf of himself and 
his colleagues, to say a word in denial of the charge 
or insinuation (whicli ever it might be) of this kind; 

ethe felt bound to say, that the gentleman from 

Tassachusetts ought to have known, that he did know, 
that he had good reason to know, or, at all events, tc 
believe, that the petition came from no meeting of 
citizens of Habersham county, and must, if it came 
from them at all, have come froma single individual. 
The gentleman must either have disbelieved what he 
(Mr. H.) had stated to him, or at least have doubted 
the fact. 

Mr. Adams, after protesting against the constant 
interruptions to which he was liable, and recurring 
to the manner in which he had been cut off at the 
very moment he was entering upon his defence, stood 
here, he said, upon the accusation of the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Gilmer), on the one hand, and 
the gentleman from Kentucky on the other, both ol 
{them being apparently anxious to have the question 
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taken; so that if he should be acquitted on the charge 
of the gentleman from Kentucky, there yet remained 
the other, upon which he was to defend himself , upon 
other grounds, against the gentleman from Virginia. 
Who on this floor could fail to be surprised to see 
the gentlemen from Kentucky and Virginia unit- 
ed together in this purpose of casting censure upon 
him—ihe gentleman from Kentucky, the head of the 
home squadron, and the gentleman from Virginia the 
head, the nominal head, (from the dignity which he 
exercised as late governor of Virginia), of the Tyler 
arty. There was a coalition for you! [Laughter.] 
ointed against whom? Against one single individual, 
a member of this house, charged with half a dozen 
capital crimes; and this house was called upon to 
censure him because he had presented a petition.— 
For, come to the real point of the matter, that, and 
that alone for which he had really to answer before 
this house, as he conceived, was for the crime of 
nting a petition. 
a ne he part of the constitution of the United 
States was this declared to be a crime? He would 
like the gentleman from Kentucky to look into his 
deep researches of law, common or national, and to 
define where the law was which constituted it a crime 
to present a petition, lead to what it might. Where 
was the gentleman’s law? He was a great and pro- 
found lawyer, and he, (Mr. A.) asked him to show 
where he found his law for this? Let him look into 
the constiiution of the United States and show where 
the law was by which he would punis&, in any shape 
or form, a member of this house for presenting a pe- 
tition. No; in the first place, the gentleman had made 
the law; he had then gone on and accused an as- 
sociate member of violating that law—to sit as a 
judge upon him, and then to turn executioner. And, 
to crown all, had declared that it was a great mercy 
aud favor that the punishment was not much more 
severe. 

Long as the gentleman’s speech had been, under a 
profession of personal explanation, he (Mr. A.) was 
willing he should make another speech as long as 
that to show where he found this law. Was this re- 
publican? Was there a government on the face of 
the earth that would punish a man for a crime, when 
there was no law which constituted that crime? He 
should like to hear the gentleman on that subject.— 
He, (Mr. A.) on the contrary, declared that there 
was a law expressly against it. There was a pro- 
vision in the constitution of the United States which 
declared that no ex post facto law should be passed; 
and that provision was declared to apply to asl cri- 
minal and penal Jaws. The provision was the dictate 
of justice and humanity; and he trusted he should 
have the benefit of it before the house came to de- 
cide upon the question. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. A. repeated, 
had first made the law, had next charged him with 
a violation of that law—(in what Mr. A. must be 
permitted to call blackguard language)—and, in ad- 
dition to this, had proceeded to punish him. We read 
in the scriptures, that when Michael, the Archangel, 
had quarrelled with the devil, [great laughter,} he 
used no railing accusation against him. Tle advised 
the gentleman, who was so profound a lawyer, to 
read a little of the Bible; and»there learn, that if he 
meant to attack a man—to ruin his character, to ruin 
his usefulness to the country, and to deprive him of 
his right as a member of this house—to make it not 
a railing accusation. The gentleman’s accusation 
against him, (Mr. A.) in addition to all its other de- 
fects, was a railing accusation. 

He had spoken of the extraordinary position of 
the gentleman from Kentucky combined with the 
chief of the Tyler party, heretofore called the cor- 
poral’s guard, but who, Mr. A. should think, was the 
field marshal of the armies of the present administra- 
tion. When he saw that combination in the first in- 
stance, he could not help asking, What is this? Mise- 
ry, it was said, makes strange bed-fellows. And he 
thought to himself, was the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky in such misery that he was compelled to 
seek such companions? [Laughter.] Then came the 
Georgia whigs, who, after endeavoring to produce 
an Impression unfavorable to him for having present- 
ed a petition, on the ground that it was a hoax, and 

ad gone on voting against him, for the purpose of 
bringing censure upon him. 

The third part of this combination was a large 
portion of the Virginia whigs, who were neither 
lylerites nor Kentuckyans. And then, the great 
Cemocracy of the free states—the auxiliaries of the 
“peculiar institutions.” [Laughter.] This was a 
combination of parties he was called to meet in order 
‘o maintain his right as a member of this house, to 
present petitions complaining of grievances. A very 
strange composition! And already he found that in 
the operation of that great party there was a radical 
difference of opinion on some things extremely im- 
portant and vital in all this controversy between the 


‘langh.] 








commander-in-chief from Accomac and the admiral to offer them. He wanted the information which 


of the Kentucky squadron from Kentucky. 


[A they asked for, for the purpose of his defence. 
The gentleman from Accomac, in a five further said, that he should ask for a postponement. 


He 


hours’ speech, had considered this as a question of He wanted tiis trial, and those documents for 


abolition from beginning to end. 


And how did his which he asked; before the house acted upon the re- 


friend, rival and opponent, (for he bore all those solutions. 


characters), brave that most preposterous charge 


ever made in this house, that all the movements of | 
Among’ 


his, (Mr. A’s) were under English influence. 
the beautiful parts of the composition of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, he was happy to find that he 
disclaimed as totally false any such imputation. 
also thanked him for another part of his speech, for 
every word he had used to show what horrors this 


He: 


; 


The clerk then read the resolutions, as follows: 
Resolved, ‘That the president of the United States be 
requested to cause to be communicated to this house, if 


| not incompatible with the public interest, copies of the 


correspondence between the department of the state and 
the ministers of Great Britain; also with the governor of 
the state of South Carolina and: with the late William 


Johnson, a judge of the supreme court of the United 
| Srates, relating to an act or acts of the legislature of South 


country in every part would endure in the event of a) Carolina, directing the imprisonment of colored persons 
dissolution of the union. And he hoped his southern! arriving from abroad in the ports of that state; also, of 
confederates would lay it to their hearts, that they | the act or acts themselves, and of any official opinions 
should have no more such resolutions as were prepar- | given by the said Judge Johnson of the unconsuturionali- 


ed by the gentleman from South Carolina, Seid 


Rhett), and kept in his drawer to be presented to this 
house. He should have hoped that, out of mere 
sympathy, the gentleman, if he had thought him, 
(Mr. A.) guilty of the crime of perjury or high trea- 
son, as he would be necessarily included in it, would 
have given him, (Mr. A.) the benefit of his vote 
upon this occasion. [A laugh.] But no, he was a 
part of the party. He now voted that he, (Mr. 
A.) was guilty of subornation of perjury or high 
treason for presenting a petitition exactly agreeing 
with his views! [A laugh.] That gentleman and 
the rest of the representatives from South Carolina— 
that land of nullification against whom Andrew Jack- 
son himself was reduced to the necessity of issuing a 
proclamation threatening them with the second sec- 
tion if they continued in it—here was the whole re- 
presentation from that state ready to endorse the 
charges of the gentleman from Kentucky, of high 
treason because forty-five of his fellow citizens 
thought on the particular point of the dissolution of 
the union just as they did! 


He said this was a formidable combination. He 
should certainly belie his feelings if he could say 
that he was indifferent as to what the effect of such 
a combination of parties might be in this house. But, 
as it was concluded, and the house had thought pro- 
per to determine that this proposition should not. be 
laid on the table, he was obliged to meet it, and he 
now repeated here, what he was afraid his own coun- 
trymen and constituents would not fully understand, 
that he was not responsible for one moment of the 
time consumed on this subject, in the present condi- 
tion of the country. He would have sat down just 
now, under the heavy weight of the eloquence of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, without asking to say a 
word on this subject, if the house had thought pro- 
per to lay it on the table. He would have rejoiced 
at it, if the house had said they would have nothing 
further to do with this accusation. What was it, af- 
ter all, that the gentlemen from Virginia, Kentucky 
and Georgia were all pushing? It was to make him 
(Mr. A.) sit here, hour after hour, and hear invec- 
tive from the most eloquent members from this house 
—personal invective; and that all their grievancies, 
public and private, were to be detailed here, in the 
face of the nation, and the time of the country to be 
consumed. He was willing to submit to it, but he had 
thought proper not to be accountabie himself for this 
consumption of the time of the house. 

He had demanded, if this house were to act on 
him—on the position assumed that he had been guil- 
ty by act or thought of the charges contained in the 
gentleman’s preamble and resolutions—he had de- 
manded a trial by his peers, as secured to him by the 
constitution of the United States. And he demanded 
now that, before the house came to the final conclu- 
sion on the motives assumed in this charge, they 
should send him out to be tried before a tribunal of 
the country. It was in the power of the house to 
issue an order to the attorney general of the United 
States to prosecute him for this crime before the 
proper courts. Thea he sheuld have the benefit se- 
cured by the constitution of the United States. He 
demanded this still, if the house was to proceed and 
act on the resolutions. They were bound, before 
they came to any such resolution, to have the act es- 
tablished, and established in the judicial court. The 
house had no right whatever to act without first hav- 
ing established the fact on which they themselves 
undertook to censure him. That was the course pur- 
sued in the case of John Smith; into the particulars of 
which he briefly entered. 

But he was going to say, that, after having done 
with that, and if the house thought proper to proceed 
with this matter, he should want to have two or 
three calls made on the departmeats for documents 
and information which would be necessary for his 
defence. He would send a list of the resolutions to 
the chair. 


It was as an accused person before a criminal court 


| trying him on this charge that he claimed the right 




















ty of the said acts. 


Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be requested 
to communicate to this house copies of the proceedings of 
the naval court martial, recently held for the trial of cap- 
tain William Compton Bolton, and of the preceding 
court of inquiry upon whose report the said naval court 
martial was ordered. Also, copies of all despatches re- 
ceived at the department trom Lsaae Hull, late eomman- 
der of the squadron of the United States in the Mediter- 
ranean, reporting the proceedings of that squadron con- 
sequent upon the receipt of a letter or letters by the said 
comimander of the squadron from Andrew Stevenson, 
late minister of the United States at the court of Great 
Britain, together with copies of any such letter or letters. 
Also, copies of all instructions froin the navy department 
to the said commander of the squadron, or to his success 
sor in the command. consequent upon and relating to 
these transactions. 

Resolved, That the president of the United S:ates be 
requested to communicate to this house, if not ineompa- 
tible with the public interest, a copy of any letter or let- 
ters written by him to William Cost Johnson, selating 
to the rule of the house excluding trom reception peti- 
tions of any kind from any portion of the people of 
the United States, or fo any agency of the said Willian 
Cost Johuson in the introduction and esiablishment of 
that rule. 

Resolved, That the president of the United Siates be 
requested to inform this house whether he ever authorised 
Henry A. Wise to affirm in his place that he knew the 
president was in favor of the rules or any rule of the house 
excluding any class of petitions, resolutions, or other pa- 
pers, including resolutions of state legislatures, from re- 
ception. 

Mr. .ddams continued. He should want the adop- 
tion of all these resolutions by the house. They 
were all extremely essential to his defence. But he 
was further going to say that before the house had 
decided to adept the resolution before them, he should 
insist upon their decision whether they would turn 
him over to the criminal court to establish the facts 
on which this resolution was founded; and then he 
should ask time for the trial to be gone through, 
where he hoped he should be able to stand up and 
defend himself before a jury of his countrymen 
against these enormous charges, and where he hoped 
he should have an impartial trial. Jf not, if it was 
the pleasure of the house to proceed and to presume 
that he had been guilty of this crime, in order to 
pass this vote of censure on him, then he should have 
nothing but his country to appeaj to. And then he 
hoped he should have it in his power to send out to the 
country not only the nature and extent of the accusa- 
tion, but the manner in which it had been conducted 
by this house. 

If he was called to answer the accusation made by 
Mr. Gilmer, of contempt of the house it would oceu- 
py much less time than the other, but still it would 
require some time—a good dealof time. He hoped 
that members of this house, if they could not be ope- 
rated upon by public considerations, would consider 
what each and every one of themselves would be sub- 
jected to if they undertook to pass a vote of censure 
on one of their members for the act of which he was 
acecused—for presenting a petition in thishouse. He 
hoped the house would take occasion to consult the 
precedents of what had been done” heretofore on 
charges of a similar kind. The most apposite case 
of any that existed was that ofa trial for a breach of 
privilege, about four years ago, in this house, upon a 
charge of cold-blooded deliberate murder of one of 
the members of this house. He had alluded to that 
case from absolute necessity heretofore. He now 
alluded to it in order that the house, before they 
came to decide on him, would inform themselves 
what were the proceedings in that case; he knew of 
none that so clearly resembled it. 

{Here a message was received from the senate, by 
its secretary, A. Dickens, esq. announcing that that 
body had rejected the bill from the house repealing 
the bankrupt Jaw]. 

Mr. A. suid he hoped this was a good omen for the 
decision of another of the favorite projects of the 
gentleman from Kentucky. [Alaugh]. About four 
years ago, he continued, a deliberate cold-blooded 


| murder was committed on a member of this house, 
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and, after the funeral ceremonies had been perform- 
ed, according to the custom of the house upon the de- 
cease of any member, a proposition was brought in 
for taking up the subject, on the ground of a breach 
of privilege. 
house; which committee, after a reasonable time, 
presented three distinct reports. 


When the house came to make up their minds as 


to, their right and duty to pass a censure upon him, 
he hoped the members would take care to read each 
of these reports, and mark particularly and attentive- 
ly the report of the single member from South Caro- 
lina. He begged leave to ask that a small extract 
from the report of the majority be read; [which was 
accordingly read by the clerk]. 

This first paragraph (continued Mr. A.) establish- 
ed, in the name of the majority of the committee who 
reported these resolutions, that the honse had no 
right to try their members for crimes over which the 
courts had jurisdiction; for it appealed to the very 
amendment of the constitution of which he had 
claimed the benefit in his own case, as a motive and 
reason for them to confine their inquiries exclusively 
to the question of a breach of privilege of the house. 
So far, then, as that would go as a precedent, it es- 
tablished at once the very question, and he presumed 
the house would consider it as a precedent, binding 
on them in this case. 

[The clerk then further read from the report, at the 
request of Mr. A]. 

Mr. Wise [the floor having been yielded by Mr. 
A.] said: Now he had an opportunity of saying what 
he had long wished to say. He thanked God that 
there was a large assembly here to hear it. An op- 

ortunity had at length arrived for him to vindicate 
fimself, now and forever, from the charge of insti- 
gating and advising the duel of Graves and Cilley.— 
The gentleman from Massachusetts had charged him 
with being an instigator and adviser of that duel, and 
of being more guilty than “the man who pulled the 
trigger.” He was now calling for the reading of the 
Journal in the case, with the view incidentally of 
convicting him of that charge. He said that he was 
glad to see that the two senators from Kentucky who 
then (at the time of the duel) represented that state, 
were here now present. One of them (Mr. Clay) 


was just sitting immediately behind the gentleman | 
And he could appeal to them | 


from Massachusetts. 
as his witnesses, that his advice was not the advice 


relied upon or followed in the preliminaries of that | 


duel—it was the advice of another, higher better and 
more distinguished man which was relied on. And 
as to what occurred upon the ground, he was there 
an armed second, to guard the life of his friend, with 
written instructions in his pocket. 
gret he had was, that he was induced to go there, not 
approving the preliminary steps which had been taken 
in that fight. 


It was referred to a committee of the 





And the only re-| 


(Mr. W.) on that oceasion. He declared again that 
not one ovly, but éwe, and he believed three of the 
gentleman’s colleagues, had informed him that he did 
defend him on the occasion of the publie meeting re- 
ferred to. And he again declared that he was not 


responsible for the advice on a solitary preliminary. 


of the duel, and that he was responible merely for 
being concerned in the duel at all, contrary to his 
own judgment, and for acting on the advice and judg- 
ment of others given to Mr. Graves. 

He said Mr. John J. Crittenden and Mr. Menefee, 
the colleagues of Mr. Graves, were both present on 
the ground as his sub-seconds, with whom he was 
bound and obliged to advise on every question which, 
occurred there, and with whom he did advise and 
counsel on every point, and that there was not a sin- 
gle point on which Mr. Crittenden and Mr. Menefee 
differed with him, (Mr. W.) If he was responsible, 
they wereiresponsible. Mr. Jones had to go to his 
two sub-seconds, as I had to go to Mr. Crittenden and 
Mr. Menefee. 

He was ready to mect his God in that case, so far 
as being responsible for murder, or for instigating the 
duel; though, as far as the sin of duelling was con- 
cerned, he confessed he was not ready to meet Him. 

He would add one word. He believed that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams), at the 
time he defended him (Mr. W.) so strongly, was 
convinced and believed, and is now convinced and 
believes, that he (Mr. W.) was not responsible for 
that duel. He then knew the facts, and he knows 
them now; but from subsequent causes of hostility, 
with malice prepense, and without the fear of God 
before his eyes—([the speaker here called Mr. W. to 
order, but he concluded the sentence]—or any re- 
gard to truth in his heart, he seeks every occasion to 
reiterate the charge. 

Mr. Adams. Amiable discourse towards a crimi- 
nal on trial! He called on his colleagues to say if 
they had ever said to the gentleman from Virginia 
that they had heard him (Mr. A.) defend Mr. W. on 
the merits of that duel before any assembly of that 
kind. He called on them to appear, since the gen- 
tleman from Virginia did not choose to name them. 

He had referred to this matter of the duel solely in 
order to show precedents for the conduct of this 
house, that this house might have some ground for 
recurring to what had been done before, when they 
came to the decision of the present case. In one re- 
spect, the charge at that time was identical with the 
charge made on him. It was for a breach of privi- 
lege of this house. Without making further reference 
to it, he would call for the reading of an extract of 
the report of the gentleman from South Carolina. It 
related to the power of this house to add to the capa- 
cities under which members of this house acted in 


cases of criminal charges. 


Mr. Botts here appealed to the gentleman from 


Here Mr. .4dams interrupted Mr. Wise, and asked | Massachusetts to yield the floor to a motion to ad- 
him to do him the favor of giving him the name of! journ. 


his colleague who had told him (Mr. W.) that he had 


Mr. A. said he was urged to yield toa motion to 


heard him (Mr. A.) justify his conduct on the merits | adjourn. He would consent, from the moment a ma- 


of the case. 

Mr. Wise. It was not one only, but two colleagues. 

Mr. .4dams. I would thank the gentleman for the 
names of both. 

Mr. Wise. Both are present in this hall, he be- 
lieved. One he knew to be present, who told him 


jority of this house thought this matter ougl.t to be no 
further pursued, as relates to this house, that this 
course should be taken; and would put his justifica- 
tion and defence before his own constituents, and re- 
fer ittothem. He said this solely for the purpose 
of saving the time of the house. He could not in 


that, at a public meeting at some place, the name of | conscience, even for the defence of himself before 


which he did not remember, when there was a large 
assemblage of people in Massachusetts, where he had 
been arraigned before the moral people of New Eng- 





the house, consent to consume their time to the ex- 
tent which he knew would be necessary for him to 


| do, if it was possible for any action of his to avoid it. 


land on this charge, that had rested on him now long | He then yielded the floor; and, on motion of Mr. 


enough, the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. A). 


vindicated him on the occasion, and pledged himself 


that he (Mr. W.) was innocent of the charge as 
made. Whether this was true or not, he did not 
know. 

Mr. Adams asked for the names. 

Mr. Wise. 


shall give them the opportunity to disclose the names. 
And for further proof that the gentleman did defend 
me on the floor at that time, and to what extent, he 
(Mr. W.) referred to Gales & Seaton’s report of the 
speech of the gentleman at the time. I refer also to 
the chairman, (Mr. Toucey), who made the majority 


report, and who is not now a member, who, when | 


called on to say whether there wasa scintilla of proof 
of any thing dishonorable on my part on the ground, 
promptly and fully declared that there was no such 
conduct. He referred to that man’s feelings, (Mr. 
Toucey’s), who'was personally assailed—a man whom 
he thought a victim of consumption, and whose per- 
sonal appearance should have excited sympathy in 
any bosom for his malady—most brutally assailed for 
the ‘‘sepulchral tones of his voice” by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 








Such was the ardor, zeal aud | 
jmpetuosity with which he (Mr. A.) defended him 


| Botts, the house adjourned. 


Saturpay, Jan. 29. Mr. Fillmore said that, with 
the permission of the gentleman from Mass., (Mr. 


_Idams) he would propose to take up the bill to pro- 


vide for the issue of treasury notes. 
Mr. «dams said he had already more than once de- 


As to the names, I leave that to the| clared that he would not be responsible for the con- 
gentlemen who gave me the information to rise in| 
their places and declare them; as they are present, [| 


sumption of one hour or one moment of the time of 
this house in relation to the question which had been 
engaging its attention for several days past. So far, 
therefore, as he was concerned, and however impor- 
tant to him was his defence against the charges which 
had been made against him, he was willing to yield 
to any motion by which the business of the nation 
should be taken up and acted upon. 

The question on Mr. Fillmore’s motion was then 
taken and agreed to without division, and the house 
resumed the consideration of the treasury note bill. 

When the bill was last before the house, Mr. Fill- 
more had moved that the house concur in the amend- 
ments made thereto by the senate. 

And Mr. Sprigg had moved that the bill and amend- 
ments be committed to the committee of the whole 
on the state of the union. 

Mr. Sprigg resumed his remarks, and advocated the 
reference of this bill to the committee of the whole 
on the state of the union. 





ee eae 

The question on concurring in the amendments of 
the senate was then taken, and the two first were 
concurred in. 

And the question again recurring on concurring jn 
the amendment of the senate striking out the proviso 
of the house that the amount of treasury notes which 
might be issued under the authority of this act shoulq 
be deemed and taken in lieu of so much of the loan 
bill, &e. 

The yeas and nays were taken, and resulted as fo}. 
ows:— 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams. Allen, Landaff, W. An. 
drews, S. J, Andrews, Arnold, Ayerigg, Baker, Barnard 
Birdseye. Blair, Boardman, Briggs, Brockway, Milton 
Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnel!, Calhoun, Thomas J. 
Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, John C. Clark 
Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens. Cushing’ 
Garrett Davis, Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, Fessen. 
den, Fillmore, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, Giddings, Patrick 
G. Goode, Graham, Granger. Green, Hall. Halsted, Hep. 
ry, Hudson, J. R. Ingersoll, W.W Irwin, James, William 
Cost Johnson, Isaac D. Jones. J. P. Kennedy, Lawrence 
Linn, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, 
Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morrow, Os. 
borne, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, Ramsey, Benjamin 


Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Rodney, Wijj- | 


liam Russell, James M. Ruseell, Saltonstall, Shepperd, 
Truman Smith, S:anly, Stokely, A. H. H. Stuart, Sum. 
mers, Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, Tillinghast, To. 
land, Tomlinson, Trumbull, Wallace, Warren, Washing. 
ton, Edward D. White, Thomas W. Williams, Lewis 
Williams, Chrigopher H. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, 
Wien Wise, Yorke, Augustus Young, John Young 
—100. 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Beeson, Bid- 
lack, Botts, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Aaron V. Brown, 
Charles Brown, Burke, Samson H. Butler, William But. 
ler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell. John 
Campbell, Carv, Casey, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, 
Coles, Cross, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Doan, 
Doig. Eastman, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John 
G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, Thos. F. Foster, 
Gerry. Gilmer, Goggin, Gordon, Gustine, Gwin, Harris, 
John Hastings, Hays, Holmes. Hopkins, Houck, Hous. 
ton, Hubard, Hunter, Jack, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, 
Lane, Lewis, Littlefield. Lowell, Abraham McClellan, R. 
C. McClellan. McKay, Mallory. Marchand, Alfred Mar- 
shall, John Thompson Mason, Mathews, Medill. Miller, 
Newhard, Owsley, Partridge, W. W. Payne, Pickens, 
Profit, Reding, Reynolds. Rhett, Riggs, Roosevelt, San- 
ford, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Wm. Smith, Snvder, 
Sprigg. Steenrod, Stratton, John T Stuart, Sumter. Rich- 
ard W. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Turney, Under- 
wood, Van Buren. Van Rensselaer, Watterson, West- 
brook, James W. Williams, Wood—100, 

[A tie vote. ] 

The speaker voted in the affirmative, causing the 
vote to stand—yeas 101, nays 100. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 
stands in the following form: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the president of the United 
States is hereby authorized to cause treasury notes to 
be issued for such sum or sums as the exigencies of 
the government may require, and in place of such of 
the same as may be redeemed, to cause others to be 
issued; but not exceeding the sum of five millions of 
dollars of this emission outstanding at any one time, 
and to be issued under the limitations and other pro- 
visions contained in the act entitled ‘an act to author- 
ize the issuing of treasury notes,” approved the 
twelfth of October, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-seven, except that the authority hereby given 
to issue treasury notes shall expire at the end of one 
year from the passage of this act. 

Mr. Pendleton desired to ofler an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Marshali) on the question of privilege pending before 
the house in the case of the petition presented by Mr. 
Adams; but, as objection was made, was not permit- 
ted to read it. 

A motion to adjourn was made; some confusion 
ensued, and Mr. dams resumed the floor, but yield- 
ed to 

Mr. Barnard, who moved an adjournment, previous 
to which 

The speaker laid before the house a communication 
from the president of the United States, transmitting 
a report from the secretary of war, in obedience to 4 
resolution of the house of the 9th August, 1841, of 
all the evidences in his possession, not heretofore 
communicated, respecting the origin, &c., of the 
Seminole war. Laid on the table. 

And the house adjourned till Monday next. 


Monpay, Jan. 31. The speaker laid before the 
house a letter from the secretary of the treasury, 
transmitting a report of the progress made in the sur- 
vey of the coast; the amount of money expended upon 
the same since the commencement thereof; and tne 
probable length of time and amount of money which 
will be required to complete it. 

A letter from the postmaster general, transmitting 
a statement of the nett revenue of each post office n 
the United States and the territories thereof, for the 
year ending June 30, 1841, 


The bill 
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On leave given, Mr. Fillmore, from the committee 
of ways and means, reported a bill making an appro- 
riation for the relief and protection of American 
Famed in foreign countries; which was committed to 
a committee of the whole on the state of the union. 
Mr. Fillmore offered the following resolution, which 
opted: 
weed That in addition to the information required 
of the secretary of state by the resolution of this house of 
September 3, 1841, he be required to give a table exhib- 
iting a comparative statement between the tariffs of other 
nations and that of the United States, 

A message was received from the senate, by A. 
Dickins, esq. secretary, informing the house that the 
hon. . F. Dixon, senator from the state of Rhode 
Island, had departed this life in this city on the 29th 
instant, and that his funeral would take place to- 
morrow, the Ist ony. of February, at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Tillinghast. thereupon rose and addressed the 
house in reference to the character and services of 
the deceased and submitted the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the house has received with deep sen- 
sibility the communication from the senate announcing 
the death of the hon. Nathan Fellows Dixon, a senator 
from the state of Rhode Island. 

Resolved, That, in token. of sincere and high respect 
for the memory of the deceased, this house will attend 
his funeral obsequies to-morrow, at the hour appointed 
by the senate, and will wear crape upon the left arm as 
mourtfing for thirty days; and, as a further mark of re- 
spect,” 

Resolved, That the honse do now adjourn. 

And then the house adjourned. 

Tvespay, Fes. 1. The members of the house at- 
tendéd the funeral of the hon. N. F. Dixon, late se- 
nator from Rhode Island. 

Wepnespay, Fes. 2. Mr. Habersham, of Georgia, 
introduced to the house the hon. WW. 4. Cooper and 
the hon. Mr. Colquitt, members elect from that state, 
and they were qualified and took their seats. 

The house resumed the consideration of the ques- 
tion of privilege, and the first of the series of reso- 
lutions offered by Mr. Adams having been read 

Mr. Gilmer (addressing Mr. Adams), inquired whe- 
ther, if the house adopted the resolutions, that gen- | 
tleman intended to move a postponement of the ques- | 
tion? 

Mr. Adams. 
Virginia to demand of me 

{[Mr. Gilmer. I do not claim it as a right.] 

Mr. Adams, (continuing) 











do in consequence of the house performing an act of 


justice to me, by granting me evidence which I may | be yielded. 
I claim no pri-| 


deem indispensable to my defence. 


I do not admit the gentleman from | most essential, and which they would not yield even 


of me, standing in the | 
position of a criminal before the house, what | eer 


He had no dis- 
position to defend the gentleman from Massachusetts: 
And the question was taken, on the motion of Mr. no man would suspect him (Mr. W.) of sympathiz- 


Jones, of Maryland to lay the whole subject on the ing with that gentleman. He washed his hands of 
table; and it was decided in the negative by yeas 89, the proceeding; and he gave notice that from this 
nays 112. ‘moment he should vote to give the gentleman from 
The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. Massachusetts the amplest means for his defence; 
Gilmer to lay Mr. Adams’s resolution on the table, that he (Mr. W.) should vote hereafter under higher 
and was decided in the negative: yeas 89, nays 107. obligations than those of mere association of friends, 
So the resolution was not Jaid on the table. and that he should consult only the obligations of 
And the question recurring on the adoption there- public duty in those votes. He could not hereafter 
ac Po Slat vw aa NIN <a ayes ‘ fee ogee nip progeeding. and he would not do it. 
r. Pickens desired to inquire of the gentleman r. Morgan demanded the previous question. 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. dams) whether he em-|} And the main question was ordered to be taken. 
braced in this resolution the opinion of the attorney} And the question “shall the resolution be adopted?” 
greys re ea he Ch P) % ” pagire o aa ag a then a: and decided in the affirmative: yeas 
o be embraced, he (Mr. P.) had no objection to the ; 107, nays 96. 
adoption of the resolution. Mr. Adams’ second resolution was then read, and | 
Mr. Adams replied, no—because that opinion was | by yeas 95, nays 84, was adopted. 
a public document which he should use without call-| Mr. Adams’ third and fourth resolutions were then 
ing for it. read. 
Mr. Holmes objected to the call, because he was| Mr. Wise then offered the following as an amend- 
not willing, as a member from the state of South Ca- ment to these resolutions: 
rolina, and as a citizen of the confederacy, again to | ‘‘And that the president of the United States fur- 
throw up the embers over pt nis a poet nt yt | nish to this ae all information on the executive 
lying. He well knew that a call of this kind, so far | files, or in any of the executive departments, or 
from harmonizing, would again produce an excite- | wherever the same may be had and obtained, touch- 
ment cep oyery memes Hh toe 4 = = ra ing “hi ar which ea Fig sags Ba said 27 
mony in the republic must deprecate. Still, if these |one time to have preferred, to Mr. Jefferson anc 
papers were essential to the defence of the gentle- | others, against the federalists of New England, in- 
man from Massachusetts, he (Mr. H.) would be hater ns them with designs and acts to dissolve the 
willing to vote in favor of it. But he did not believe | union of these states.” 
itto be so. The case therein referred to was one} Mr. dams submitted to the speaker whether any 
over which the union had no jurisdiction. amendment was to be made to a resolution calling for 
Mr. H. went into a brief statement of the case, and ariphrpat which he had declared to be necessary 
of the course which the state of South Carolina, in| for his defence. 
the mere exercise, he said, of a police regulation, At the same time he declared that he had no ob- 
had pursued in relation to it. They had persevered. | jection, at any time, to vote for the amendment, if 
And now, when commerce had gone on, when the | the gentleman would offer it as a separate resolution. 
state of South Carolina had been trying to throw oil} The speaker declared the amendment to be out of 
on the troubled waters, the gentleman from Massa- | order, as being incongruous with the resolutions, and 
chusetts was throwing a firebrand into this house | not relevant with the information demanded by the 
—_— pie to a a Peay ote ane might “4 | tg Yih ae ii das for bias htigs ey | 
anger the republic; and not only so, but he wascall-| Mr. Gentry submitted to the speaker that there 
ing upon this erwee to come in conflict with the states, | could be no doubt that congress had no right to call 
to trample upon those rights which the states deemed | for a correspondence of the president before he was 
president of the United States; and he moved to lay 
‘the resolutions on the table. 


Mr. 2dams said that these two resolutions were 
'most important to his defence, because they related 
to the establishment of the 21st rule, which was the 
‘foundation of all these proceedings. 


The question on the motion of Mr. Gentry was 
Mr. Adams, after expressing obligation to Mr. | taken, and by yeas 111, nays 64, was decided in the 





ay or no, upon the proposition of the gentleman from , he was called upon as a trier here. 
Kentucky. 





if the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. .4dams) 
should, like Samson, throw his giant strength round 
the pillars of the constitution, and crush the whole re- 
public. He hoped the house would not consent to call 
for information which he pledged himself would not 


vilege of him as prosecutor, and want him to ask| Holmes for the statement he had made, remarked that | affirmative; and so the resolutions were Jaid on the 


none of me as criminal. 
Mr Gilmer said he did not profess to be a prose- 


that statement was but made verbally by the gentle- | table. 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. Holmes). He,(Mr.| Mr. .@dams said the evidence was exceedingly im- 


cutor in the case; and it struck him as somewhat} A.) declared, as an accused person put on his de- portant, and he must confess, when he saw the votes 
singular that the gentleman from Massachusetts, | fence, that these papers were necessary for him in /on the resolutions asking for that information, which 


Mr. Adams), should insist on regarding himself as a 
criminal. 

He moved that the resolution of Mr. A. be laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Jones, of Maryland, moved that the whole sub- 
ject be laid on the table. 

Mr. Adams was understood to request the gentle- 
man from Maryland, (Mr. Jones), to withdraw his 
motion to lay the whole subject on the table; and he, 
(Mr. A.) would say that no friend to his rights as 
a member of this house—no friend to the rights of 
the people—no friend to the right of habeas corpus, 
which was sacred to the people of the United States 
—no friend to the right of trial by jury 

The speaker here interrupted Mr. A. and said that 
these remarks were not in order, pending the motion 
to lay the whole subject on the table. 

Mr. Adams continued. I simply request every such 
person to abstain hereafter from any motion to post- 
pone or to Jay the subject on the table, or from any 
other thing by which a direct vote, ay or no, on the 
proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Marshall), will be evaded. 

Mr. Jones, of Maryland, briefly explained. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams), had 
many times in the course of proceedings in this case, 
declared that he would not be responsible for the 
time which might be consumed therein. He, (Mr. 
J.) for his part, was not willing to be responsible for 
it, and therefore he had made the motion to lay the 
whole subject on the table, in order to test the sense 
of the house. 

Mr. 4dams. The gentleman has done me the ho- 
hor to refer to a proposition which | have again and 
again made, to yield to any motion by which this 
Subject should be dismissed. If the house think pro- 
per to doso,] am willing to submit. But I give 
notice to the house that | have done with all propo- 
sitions of that kind on my part; and that I now claim 
the time of this nation for that defence which these 
gentlemen have forced upon me. | claim a decision 





his defence before the house, and if the house re-| would not be denied to the vilest villain in the land, 
quired it, he was ready to do what was done in courts | that it bore on him in a heavy manner as to what he 
of justice in such cases—to support the declaration | was to expect from the votes of the same party here- 
by oath. He did not think that the house could take | after. He thanked again the house for allowing him 
the statement of the gentleman from South Caro-/|a portion of that information which he had requested. 
lina (Mr. Holmes) as one of his judges; and however! One of the grounds he should take for his own de- 
unwilling he (Mr. A.) might be to raise any question | fence would be, that he had been, neither by himself 
as to the accuracy of that statement, yet he called for | nor by the petitioners whose petition he had present- 
the papers themselves, for the proof. ed, guilty of any offence against the laws of the land 
But the gentleman had said that if the call was| whatsoever; and that, so far as related to this, he 
made, it would be denied. If it were made on the | was under no responsibility, having declared at the 
governor of South Carolina, he (Mr. A.) thought it|time he presented the petition, and repeating now, 
very possible that it might be denied. |that their petition was the last thing in the world he 
But the call was not made on the governor of South | would ever vote to grant. And he hoped that he 
Carolina. Jt was a call on the president of the United | should be able to show that, for attachment to this 
States for papers in the department, which were es- | union, he might put sixty or seventy years of public 
sential] to his (Mr. A’s) defence. He therefore, hoped | life before almost all mankind in proof. If there was 
that the ory of the gentleman from South Ca-| one member of this house who had given more strong, 
rolina would not prevail, and that the house would | more clear and unequivocal proofs of attachment to 
do him the favor to let these papers, which he again | the union of these states than the man who now stood 
declared to be essential to his effectual and perfect|charged with crime before this house, he did not 
defence, be produced. know who that man was. He hoped to be allowed 
Mr. Smith, of Virginia, said that the whole ques-|to prove that to this house. 
tion was one of censure. It was the duty of the par-| He said, then, so far as respected his own act, 
ty seeking the introduction of evidence, to show that | which was the presentation of the petition, here, be- 
it was pertinent to the inquiry. Mr. 8S. proceeded | fore this hcuse, and in presence of his God, he did it 
to contend that this testimony was not relevant to the | under a sense of irremissible duty. At the last ses- 
inquiry, and that the resolution ought not to be agreed | sion of congress he heard a great deal on the subject 
to. And he asked the yeas and nays on its adoption; | cf what was to be allowed to the conscience of the 
which were ordered. president of the United States. He was one of those 
Mr. Pickens said if this call was allowed on the | who fully allowed him the benefit of the dictates of 
grounds on which the gentleman from Massachusetts | his conscience in everything he did, and he now claim- 
had placed it; then upon these grounds every paper | ed, before this house and the country, the right to 
or document which the gentleman might choose | have a conscience as well as he. 
to say was necessary to his defence, must be called} He said, further, that this was no new thing to this 
for. Upon that ground alone he (Mr. P.) should vote | house and this country. He had been now ten years 
no. successively a representative of a portion of the peo- 
Mr. Warren declared that this whole proceeding, | ple of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, and with- 
from beginning to end, in all its aspects, and under | in the very first week of his holding a seat in this 
all its circumstances, had taken place against his ex-| house, he had presented fifteen petitions for the abo- 























press wish; and against his express wish it was that! lition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and at 
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that time he gave notice to the house, the petitioners, 
and the whole country, and his constituents among 
them, that if they sent their petitions to him to be 
presented because they expected him to support 
them, they must understand from him that they were 
mistaken. ‘This was not an irresponsible act of his, 
for in his district at that time there were, perhaps, 
more abolitionists than now. It was not then so 
odious a thing to be an abolitionist. The inhabitants 
of his district had presented petitions for that same 
prayer, which were referred to a committee, and a 
most respectable report made“upon them. He had 
repeated that same sentiment, time after time, in this 
house, and he repeated it now. He said if a bill 
were to be brought into this house for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia to-morrow, he 
would vote against it. But from the first day that a 
petition was presented to him on this subject, he had 
uniformly said it was his duty to present them. He 
believed it the duty of the house to receive them and 
consider them; not to grant them—that would be 
according to the sense of propriety of the house it- 
self. It was not an irresponsible thing when he first 
took this position in this house. 

At that time, so far was it considered that he was 
not in favor of these petitions, although he did pre- 
sent them, that a most respectable and worthy mem- 
ber from Virginia came to him and thanked him for 
what he had done, that he had taken up this subject 
in the house. He did not intimate the slightest dis- 
satisfaction at his having presented these petitions.— 
They were referred to the committee for the District 
of Columbia. The chairman was a most respectable 
member, now no more, from the state of Virginia.— 
Within the course of two or three months from that 
time he made a short report against the prayer of the 
petitions. So far was his (Mr. A’s) conduct from 
being satisfactory to all his constituents, that efforts 
were made in his district to instruct him to present 
petitions of this sort. For years after that, he never 
heard any thing of petitions for the abolition of slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia or elsewhere. It was 
two or three years after, before any abolition peti- 
tions were presented to this house; and when they 
were presented, in the session of 1833-34, they were 
not sent to him; other members presented them. An 
honorable gentleman from New York, now in a dis- 
tinguished offiee in that state, presented a number of 
these petitions, with great multitudes of signatures, 
and made a speech of two or three hours in favor of 
granting their prayer. Shortly after, a distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut, now governor of that 
state, presented a number of these petitions, and said 
he wished it to be understood that he concurred per- 
fectly with the views of the petitioners. No man 
took it up, or attempted to charge him with suborna- 
tion of perjury or any other crime. But, from and 
after that time, efforts were commenced to suppress 
all these petitions. The question was then taken on 
the reception of them, and the yeas and nays on the 
journal of this house would show that those who not 
only now voted against the reception of these peti- 
tions, but appeared ready to vote a censure upon him 
for presenting them, did not then dare vote not to re- 
ceive them. He had presented the petition under 
the obligations of his conscience, and if the majority 
of this house asserted that he was not entitled to this 
principle, he must go on and defend himself as he 
could. By the votes which had been taken, by which 
two resolutions he had offered had been adopted, call- 
ing for information essential to his defence, he took 
it for granted that the house was not prepared to pass 
to a decision on the charges made against him, but 
that they would allow him the time necessary at least 
for an answer to these calls before they insisted on 
proceeding further. 


i” wae wong to’! further, that this was the! thought he had seen a disposition to drive this thing 
ene Sree Bete eS ; ‘ through without allowing him an argument in his 


most extraordinary process ever entertained against 
any member of the house—he believed he might say 
against any member of any deliberative body, here 
or elsewhere—sprung on him, and the consequence 
of a dark conclave of conspirators, not only prepared 
to act as his judges, and sentence him on that crime, 
but having met in conclave, and having been prepar- 
ed to force it through without allowing him the means 
necessary for his defence. Was there ever such a 
thing done before? There was such a combination— 
he had exposed what the nature of it was some days 
ago—of parties as had never before been seen in this 
house, meeting in a dungeon here, and determining 
that they would expel him or pass the strongest pos- 
sible censure upon him; and then a resolution, pre- 
pared by one of the members of that conclave, sprung 
on hiin, so that the moment the gentleman had done, 
the speaker told him that the question would be on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The speaker hore said that he had, on a former day, 
announced to the gentieman from Massachusetts that 
the question would be on the adoption of the resolu- 


tion, unless he or some friend moved its pestponc-| 














ment, and that he had intimated this to the gentleman 
solely for the purpose that he might understand, 
without doubt, what his rights in the premises were. 

Mr. Adams said he was willing to receive the cor- 
rection. He had understood the speaker to say that, 
if the gentleman from Massachusetts had any thing 
to say, then was the time, for the question would be 
on the adoption of the resolution. This was a matter 
of very little consequence. He did not intend tosay 
that the speaker desired in any manner to debar him 
from his rights as a member of this house. But he 
asked again, had there ever been, since the founda- 
tion of this government, in this hall, or in any deli- 
berative body, such a process. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, here rose and addressed the 
speaker. 

The speaker said the gentleman was not in order. 

Mr. Smith said he intended to make a suggestion 
for the benefit of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Adams. Non tali auvilio. [A laugh.] 

Mr. A. here referred to the report of the commit- 
tee in the duel affair again, said, that in that part of 
the report of the majority of the committee 
which reported these resolutions, there was a to- 
tal disclaimer of the right of the house to in- 
quire into the transactions, as they were of a crimi- 
nal nature, and as the party accused was liable to 
trial for them before the judicial tribunals of the 
country. Jt was within the recollection of the house 
that he (Mr. A.) had claimed the benefit of that prin- 
ciple. The house had not seen fit to grant it. The 
question was formally putsome days ago, whether 
the house possessed the jurisdiction to try him for 
these charges; and they bad decided that they had, 
and would try him. He submitted to that as to all the 
rest. He would not pretend that this house did not 
possess the power so to try any charge of this kind as 
to do it independently of the proceedings of the courts 
of justice. More than thirty years ago he had him- 
self made a report in another branch of this legisla- 
ture against that principle. He then maintained that 
the house had the power to try for crimes, indepen- 
dently of the proceedings of courts of justice; and in 
the case of John Smith, the whole report and resolu- 
tions for expulsion were founded on arguments to 
that effect. John Smith had been before the tribu- 
nals of the country on these very charges, »nd the 
majority of the senate of the United States then con- 
sidered, and the report which he (Mr. A.) made as 
chairman of the committee on that accusation argu- 
ed, that being the state of things, the man having had 
the benefit of a trial by a court of justice, and being 
in point of fact guilty of that treason with which he 
had been charged, and from which he was released 
only by technical proceedings, that the senate must 
inquire and proceed on him as if he had not been 
tried by the criminalcourt. Yet he said, and repeat- 
ed now, that he believed his honorable colleague from 
Kentucky, on that committee voted against the reso- 
Jution of expulsion, not that he had any doubt of the 
guilt of the person, but that he was not satisfied with 
the reasons that the man ought to be tried by the 
senate, or that the senate was competent to pass such 
a decision. And he had a perfect certainty that Mr. 
Smith escaped from that conviction of expulsion un- 
der the influence of that doubt, and in favor of justice 
to the highest degree being given to a member of a* 
body accused before that body fora crime. 

What he wished to add at present was only this: 
that this house would take some mode of giving him 
the benefit of that trial which they had wefused to 
him before the courts of law; that they would not 
assume either that the petitioners or himself were 
guilty of this crime charged in the preamble, and that 
he might have the benefit of contesting both the law 
and the facts of the member from Kentucky. He 





own defence. 


| the resolution. 
|time, anxious that some older, more experienced 
‘ 
He would read one more extract from the report, 


One particular to which he (Mr. A.) had referreq 
was, that, in addition to the compound character of 
lawmaker, accuser, witness, judge and executioner 
here was that of a party in secret conclave, worsc 
than that of the Venetian inquisition, preparing a pro- 
pesson before the measure was brought into the 

ouse. 


He asked of the house such time as it might think 
proper, in its own wisdom to allow, for opportunit 
to obtain the information for which he had called. 
and that the house would take some measure to Give 
him the benefit of trial before the house itself, or a 
committee of the house, which it had denied him jy, 
the courts of law. Mr. A. having concluded, 


Mr. Summers said it had been his intention at the 
earliest opportunity to move an amendment. He 
now moved to'strike out from the proposition of the 
gentleman from Kentucky all after the word “ Resoly- 
ed,” and insert in place of the propositions now be- 
fore the house, the following: 

“That a select committee be appointed to take into 
consideration the contempt and breach of privilege 
alleged to have been committed by Joun Quincy 
Apams, a member of this house, in presenting a pe- 
tition, on the 24th day of January last, purporting to 
be signed by certain citizens of Massachusetts, pray- 
ing that congress should take suitable measures for 
the peaceable dissolution of the union; and that it be 
the duty of said committee to consider and report 
whether any, and if any, what further proceedings 
should be taken by the house in the matter of said al- 
leged contempt and breach of privilege; and if the 
said committee shall be of opinion that any action on 
the part of the house in relation to the presentation 
of said petition by the said Jonn Quincy Apams be 
ee and expedient, then that the said committee 
do further report, what, in their opinion, will be the 
best and most appropriate mode of conducting the 
proceedings of the house in relation thereto, having 
relation to the powers and duty of the house, the 
precedents of parliamentary usage, and the rights of 
the member accused.” 


Mr. Summers would barely say that, having him- 
self looked somewhat into the precedents of alleged 
cases of breach of privilege, he was satisfied that the 
proper course to be pursued was the reference of the 
subject to a committee. They knew that no matter 
of importance reached the consideration of this house 
except through a committee. A case of this sort, 
above all others, should first receive the calm consi- 
deration of a committee. He should have been gra- 
tified if the house had pursued this course in the out- 
set. 

In submitting this resolution he had not been ac- 
tuated by a desire to be placed at the head of that 
committee. » 


Mr. Gilmer said the house would do him the justice 
to consider that he had occupied none of their time 
on either one of the propositions. He had had the 
honor, without consultation—without the dictation of 
a conclave—to submit to the house the resolution he 
did, under an imperious sense of duty. It was a 
painful duty to him, and he had no doubt but the 
subject was painful to the other members of this 
house. 

What he wished was to call the attention of the 
house to the subject itself, in its simplest form, as 
embodied by the resolution he had offered, and to 
disconnect the subject from all those various inciden- 
tal considerations heaped, day after day, upon the 
simple, single, solemn question he had introduced. 
He begged that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. 4dams) would not include him or his resolution 
in the animadversion just made on that of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. He (Mr. G.) had consulted 
with no caucus—no conclave—before he submitted 
He waited but a very brief space of 


and abler member of this house should move in this 


of a most distinguished gentleman from South Caro-| Matter. 


lina, who conetirred with the other members of that 


He had been appealed to by the gentleman from 


committee, that they had no right to try for the crime! Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) to know whether he would 


commited, and the conclusion which he drew from it. 


[Mr.4dams here read from the report, laying down ; modification of his. 


the principle that the privileges of a member of con- 
gress were not personal or private rights, but public 
trusts. And his constituents and the people of the 
whole union, in all matters of public concernment 
pertaining to his station and place, had the right to | 
such privileges for their representative as would se- 
cure his entire, full, free and unrestricted services, 
without hinderance or molestation. * * * Itean- 
not be forgotten, too, that in these proceedings the 
house is lawmaker, accuser, witness and judge, in 
its own cause. And, should it pronounce a sentence 
of expulsion, it could not be reversed. It was the | 
final doom, and, before being pronounced, it should 





be made most carefully, and be found indispensably 
necessary. |} 


accept the gentleman’s preamble and resolutions as 2 
If the gentleman would advert 
for a moment to the difference between the two re- 
sosutions, he would perceive the motive that would 
induce him to decline his overture. His (Mr. G’s) 
resolution was simple, brief, easy of comprehension, 
and admitting of no doubt. It seemed to him that it 
ought to challenge the unanimous support of the Ame- 
rican house of representatives. In presenting it, he had 
had in no view no party or sectional purpose—no invi- 
dious course towards the gentleman from Mass. He 
granted that the preamble and resolutions of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky contained in themselves a very 
full and succinct summing up of the reasons which 
would lead to the adoption of the resolution, but his ex- 
perience, although short in parliamentary bodies, was 
enough to know that, while thousands would agree 
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and vote with him in his concl”sions, there might not 
be any two who would agree with him in his process 
of reasoning in arriving at those conclusions. While 
he took the responsibility of declaring that he did not 
the proposition of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky as too harsh a censure, and while he was wil- 
ling to vote for it, he must persist In saying he pre- 
ferred that the vote should be taken directly upon 
is original proposition. 
Me what do i ns the house to do? Not to denounce 
the gentleman from Massachusetts as a traitor; not 
to convict him of subornation of perjury, but to inflict 
no harsher censure than simply an expression of the 
opinion of this house. I maintain it is a duty solemn- 
ly incumbent upon us to express a censure on his con- 
duct, though I would do it in the mildest terms the 
nature of the case will justify. I insist that the act 
is not mearly just as it regards the gentleman him- 
self, but that it 1s an act imperatively due to ourselves 
and to the American people, in vindication of this 
house and of them. It is as much an act of self-vin- 
dication as it is of censure on the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. What, I say, does my resolution 
ask? An expression of opinion. And of what opi- 
nion? That the gentleman, in presenting a petition 
praying for a dissolution of the union, has justly in- 
curred the censure of this house. And has he not? 
I appeal for an answer to every man here, individu- 
ally and collectively; and I will, before I have done, 
make that appeal to the gentleman himself; and the 
only witness I will ask shall be that gentleman him- 
self, and his action on this occasion. ‘The resolution 
is couched in respectful terms; it insists on no pains 
and penalties other than such as may ensue from the 
power of public opinion. And are we to be told that 
it is not constitutional for the house to express such 
an opinion—to censure him or to punish him, if ne- 
cessary! I appeal to the words of the constitution 
itself on this subject: 

“Each house may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
member.” 

Here we find that not only the power to express 
opinion, but the power of punishment, is vested in 
this house under the constitution. So that, had my 
resolution asked the house to inflict on him a signal 
punishment, would it have asked any thing beyond 
the limits of our constitutional authority? I might 
have felt warranted in going much further; but I pre- 
ferred putting the resolution in the very simplest 
form necessary to the house’s vindication of itself 
from the reproach which the presentation of such a 
petition brings upon this house and the nation. If 
now, from motives of patriotism, the gentleman 1s 
constrained to disclaim any concurrence in the ob- 
ject prayed for, by what motives of patriotism was 
he actuated in agitating this house by the introduction 
of a paper like that? The house? ‘That would have 
been comparatively a trifling matter: but in agitating 
this entire nation, to its very centre? I do maintain 
that the rejection of such a resolution, after such an 
act, will involve—I will not say a reproach on this 
house, but a great dereliction of duty: and | say fur- 
ther, that it will impair and weaken the powers of 
the house itself. The time may come when the ex- 
ercise of the powers which this house, by such an 
act, will virtually discard, may be necessary to the | 
maintainance of its privileges not only, but of our | 
American union. 

Is precedent wanting? I ca’! the house to the pro- 
ceedings in the case of John Smith, a senator, once 
charged with a participation in Bburr’s conspiracy; an 
occasion on which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts was himself in the very situation on which he 
now dwells with so much emphasis as the posture of 
this house in his own case—that of prosecutor, judge, 
juror and executioner—all that the gentleman him- 
self then was, 2s a member of the United States se- 
hate, acting on the case of John Smith. Let me} 
read from a report drawn up by him as chairman of | 
a committee to whom the subject was referred. 


Mr. Adams commenced his defence and endeavored | 
to shew that there was a conspiracy to remove him 
from the chair of the committee of ways and means, 
and indicated Mr. G. as having tampered with Mr. 
Cushing for that purpose. This was denied by both 
Mr. C. and Mr. G. Ata late hour, 

The house adjourned. 

Fripay, Fes. 4. Mr. .4dams resumed his defence 
and having again alluded to the conspiracy against 
himself, 7 

Mr. Rhett announced that it was himself who had 
conversed with Mr. Cushing on the subject of his Mr. 
Cushing’s becoming chairman of the committee, in 
case Mr. Gilmer’s motion should eventuate in the 
election of a new chairman. 

Mr. Adams then continued his defence at large.— 
At alate hour the house adjourned. 


Sarurpay, Fes. 5. Mr. Adams continued his de- 
fence, until on motion the house adjourned. 

Monpay, Fes. 7. The house resumed the consi- 
deration of the resolution of Mr. Gilmer, proposing a 
censure on Mr. 4dams, for the presentation of a pe- 
tition praying for a dissolution of the union, together 
with the amendment of Mr. Marshall thereto, and 
the substitute amendment of Mr. Summers for both | 
the said propositions. 

Mr. Adams said that, during the course of the day 
on Saturday, he thought he perceived an impatience 
eraees in the house to get rid of this subject. 

r. A. had been charged by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Marshall) who had introduced one of the 
resolutions against him, with having consumed an 
unreasonable time in his defence thus far. It ap- 
peared to that gentleman that a coiisumption of six 
days by aman in Mr. A’s situation was an extrava- 
gant use of time, although a portion of that space of 
time had been consumed by the gentleman himself in 
his accusation, aswell as a considerable portion of it | 
by another member. Warren Hastings had occupied | 
seven years in the trial of a charge not more heinous 
in its nature. 

Mr. A. wished to retain the claim he had all along | 
insisted on, to be free from responsibility for the time | 
consumed. He had repeatedly offered to let the pro-| 
ceeding be brought to a close without even that de-| 
fence which the house had insisted on requiring of | 
him, and which he had partly made. | 

He wished now to say, that if any of his accusers | 
on this occasion were now willing that the whole | 
question should be laid upon the table, Mr. A. was) 
ready to assent to such a motion. He had a great| 
deal of time still to require, if he should be forced | 
to go on with his defence. He had laid out the plat- | 
form which he proposed that defence to occupy, and 
had informed the house of all that it would be neces- | 
sary for him to prove. But he was willing to forego | 
it all, and dismiss the subject forever from the house, | 








and, if possible, from the country, if that could by | 
possibility be done without a sacrifice of his own | 
rights and those of his constituents, and of the just) 
defence of his own character. | 

He would say one thing further. The gentleman) 
from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) had offered him his | 
forgiveness for what he considered as injurious to! 
himself in Mr. A’s remarks. Mr. A. could not ac- 
cept of that forgiveness in the present stage of this | 
proceeding; but, if the house would agree to dismiss | 


| Mastinan, Jcha Edwards, John C 





YEAS —Messrs. Allen, S. J. Andrews, Arnold, Ay- 
crigs, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye. Blair, Boardman, 
Borts, Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Burnell, Calhoun, 
Casey, Childs, Chittenden, John C. Clark, Jaines Cooper, 
Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Garrett Davis, De- 
berry, Doig, John Edwards, Everett, Ferris, Fessendep, 
Fijlmore. John G. Floyd, A. Lawrence Foster, Gamble, 
Gates, Giddings, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Grangef, 
Green, Hall, Halsted, William S. Hastings, Henry, How- 
ard, Hudson, James Irvin, William W. Irwin, James, 
Isaac D. Jones, John P. Kennedy. Lane, Lawrence, 
Linn, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, 
Maynard, Meriwether, Morgan, Morrow, Osborne, Par- 
menter, Partridge, Pearce, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, 
Ramsey. Benjamin Randall, Alexander Randall, Ran- 
doiph, Ridgway, Rodney, Roosevelt, William Russell, 
James M. Russell, Saltonstall, Shepperd, Simonton, 
Slade, Truman Smith, Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, Alex- 
ancer H. H. Stuart, J. T. Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, 
John B. Thompson, R. W. Thompson, ‘Tillinghast, To- 
land, ‘l'omlinson, Van Rensselaer, Warren, Washing- 
ton, E. D. White, Lewis Williams, Winthrop, York, 
Angustus Young, John Young—106, 

NAYS—Messrs. Landaff W. Andrews, Atherton, 
Babeock, Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron VY. 
Brown, Milton Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, William 
Butler, William O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick 
C. C@dwell, John Campbell, Wm. B. Campbell, Carn- 
thers, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Co!quit, Cross, 
Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Doan, Easi- 
mau, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Charles A. Floyd, For- 
nance, ‘Thomas F. Foster, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Gor- 
don, Graham, Gustine, Gwin, Habersham, Harris, John 
Hastings, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter 
Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Litilefield, Lowell,’ 
Robert McClellan, Mallory, Marchand, A. Marshall, 
'T. F. Marshall, Joha ‘Thompson Mason, Mathews, Me- 
dill, Miller, Moore, Newhard, Owsley, Payne, Pickens, 
Proffit, Reding, Reynolds, Rhett, Riges, Rogers, San- 
ford, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Williatn Smith, Snyder, 
Steenrod, Sumter, Sweney, Jacob Tiiompson, ‘Triplett, 
‘Turney, Ward, Watterson, Wees'brcok, Jas. W. Wiil- 
lams, Christopher H. Williams. Wood—93. 

So the whole subject was laid on the table. 


‘The question recurred on the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the question of the reception of 
the petition had been laid on the table—and ‘shall 
the motion be reconsidered”? was decided in the af- 
firmative, yeas 144, nays 52. 

Mr. Merriweather then withdrew his motion to lay 
the question of reception on the table and demanded 
the previous question on the reception of the petition 
itseif. 

YiAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherlock J. An- 
drews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Barnard, Birdseye, 

sotis, Burnell, Caluoun, Cuilds, Chitienden, J.C. Clark, 
J. Cooper, Cranston, Cravens, R. D. Davis, Everett, 
Fessenden, John G. Floyd, A. L. Foster, Gates, Gid- 
dings, Granger, Halsted, W. S. Hastings, Howard, 
James, Linn, Mayaard, Morrow, Benj. Randall, Salton- 
stail, Slade, Stratton, Tillinghast, ‘lcland, Winthrop, 


Juin Young—40, 


NAYS—Messrs. Landaif W. Andrews, Atherton, 
Baker, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Blair, Boardman, 
Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Briggs, Aaron V. Brown, Mil- 
ton Grown, Charles Brown, Burke, William Budler, 
William O. Buider, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. 
Caldwell, Jolin Catnpbell, Wm. B. Campbeil, ‘nos. J. 
Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, Casey, Chapman, Clifford, 
Clinton, Coles, Co!quit, Cowen, Cross, Cushing, Daniel, 


| Garrett Davis, Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Doan, Doig, 


sGRU Edwards, Ebert, 
Ferris, Fillmore, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, ‘T. F 


the subject without injury to Mr. A’s character and | Fuster, Gamble, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, Patrick 
to the rights of these petitioners, he would say to; G. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Green, Gustine, Gwin, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall ), to | Habersham, Harris, John Hastings, Henry, Hopkins, 
the gentleman from Accomac, (Mr. JVise), and to the | Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hadson, Hunter, James Irvin, 





[Here Mr. G. read several extracts from the report, 
in which it was maintained that the forms of judicial | 
proceedings by the courts of justice did not interfere | 
With the censorial authority of the senate over its 
own members, and that the power to punish, by ex- | 
— or otherwise, must be discretionary in the | 
ody, and its exercise must, of necessity, be more! 
Summary than the tardy process of the judicial tri-' 
bunals. | | 
At this point Mr. Gilmer yielded for a motion, by | 
Mr. Mallory, to adjourn; which motion prevailing, 
the house adjourned. | 
Tuurspay, Fes. 3. Mr. Gilmer continued his 
Speech against Mr. dams, and urged the adoption of 
his orginal resolution of censure. He offered in the 
first instance to withdraw it, if Mr. Adams would 
Withdraw the petition. Mr. 4dams declined so doing. | 
Mr. G. having concluded his speech. 


t 


gentieman from Albemarie, (Mir. Gilmer), that he | 
was ready to exchange forgivenesses forever hereaf- | 
ter for all that hdd taken’place. He wished the house, | 
however, to understand that he did not say this from 
any wish to shrink from the further prosecution of. 
the defence of his character, or from the time and | 
labor this might impose upon him. Still, if the’ 
house was ready to lay the subject on the table that | 
it should never be taken up again, he was willing to | 
acquiesce in such an arrangement. Ifthe house was 
not yet satisfied, and that offer should be refused, and 
the house should assent to the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Summers) to refer the en- 
tire subject to a select committee, where Mr. A. 
could have an opportunity further to defend himself 
and his constituents. 

Mr. Botts said that if he were to consult his own 
inclinations, he should prefer that a direct vote 
should be taken on the proposition of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall). He (Mr. B.) pre- 
sumed that every member had made up his mind on 
the subject; and the house and the country were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to get rid of it. He would there- 
fore move, against his own will, however, that the 
whole subject be laid on the table; that, in the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Aldams), it might be laid there forever. | 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered; and, 
being taken, were as follows. 


William W. Irwin, lsaae D. Jones, Keim, J. P. Kennedy, 
Andrew Kennedy, Lane, Lawrence, Lewis, Littlefield, 
Lowell. Abraham McClellan, Robert McC'eijian, Mal- 
lory, Marchand. A | Marshall, T. F. Marshall, Samson 
Mason, John Thompsun Mason, Mathier, Mathews, 
Mattocks, Maxwell, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Moore, 
Morgan, Morris, Newhard, Osborne, Owsley, Parmen- 
ter, Pariridge, Payne, Pearee, Pendleton, Pickens, Pope, 
Powell, Preflit, Ramsey, Randolph, Reding Reynolds, 
Rhett, Ridgway, Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, William 
Rusecell, J. M. Russell, Sanford, Saunders. Shaw, Shep. 
pard, Shields, Simonton, Truman Smith, William Smith, 
Snyder, Sprigg, Stanly, Steenrod, Stokely, A. H. H. 
Stuart, John ‘T. S:uart, Summers, Sumier, Sweney, 
‘Vakaferro, Joha B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, 
Jacob Thompson, Tomlinson, Triplett, Tarney, Under- 
wood, Van Renselaer, Wallace, Ward, Warren, Wasli- 


|ington, Watterson, Westbrook, Edward D. White, Tho- 


mas W. Wiliams, James W. Williams, Lewis Wii- 
iams, Christopber H. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, 
Wise. Wood, Yorke, Aug. Young—106. 

So the petition was rejected. — 

Mr. Adoms stated that he had in his possession two 
other petitions of the same effect as that just dispos- 
ed of—one from New York and the other from Penn- 
sylvania; which (after a brief conversation) Mr. A. 
said he would not, in the present disposition of the 


house, offer, but that he would reserve them to a 
future period. . 


The call for petitions was continued until the house 
adjourned. 
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Azonirion. On Jan, 28, an immense abolition meet- 
ing was held at Boston. Four thousand are said to have 
attended. 


e Tue Axsonitionists haye held a state convention at 
Petersborough, New York, and nominated Alvan Stew- 
art, of Utica, for governor, and Charles O. Shepard, for 
lieutenant governor, of New York. 


Fort Apams. The United States flag was_ hoisted 
for the first time on Fort Adams at Newport, R I. on the 
2d inst. The fort is now completed. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. By and with the 
advice and consent of the senate. Custom house offi- 
cers. George Holt, collector, Cherrystone, Virginia, re- 
appointed. Wolcott Huntington, collector, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, vice Charles _F. Lester. Matthew 
Dicks, enone py Madisonville, Louisiana, vice Henry 
Curtis resigned. 

Algernon Sidney Robertson, to be marshal of the U- 
States for the eastern district of Louisiana. 


AssEssMENT. The amount of property assessed in 
Cecil county, under the provisions of the direct tax act, is 
$5,557,200. = 


Lorp Asusurton, who has recently been appoint- 
ed special minister to this country, was to leave Eng- 
land, as we learn from a letter from a high source in 
London, about the 25th of January, in a frigate for 
Annapolis. At his time of life, (67) and with his 
princely fortune, no motive of emolument, or desire 
of diplomatic fame, could induce him to make the 
sacrifice involved in such an appointment. 


He comes here actuated wholly by the belief that 
he will be able to bring all the disputes to an amica- 
ble settlement, by which the prosperity of the two 
countries will be conselidated and increased. 
of the opposition papers have hinted that lord A. has 
a great personal stake in the preservation of peace. 


This isnot so. The Bingham estate is perhaps 
undivided, and there may be some lands in Maine | 
unsold, but these are are as safe in war as in peace. | 


His connexion with Baring, Brothers & Co., ceased | 
in 1830, and he is not a holder of American stocks. 


Some | 


A state convention is to be held on the 17th instant, at 
Hartford, Connecticut, to adopt measures for laying be- 
fore congress the claims of home industry. 

An adjourned meeting of the citizens of dha 
Union county, Penn. was holden at the Town Hall, 
without distinction of party,on the 2d instant, for the 
purpose of expressing their sentiments in relation to the 
universal embarrassment pervading the financial and 
political condition oi the country, and the flood of de- 
moralization which is sweeping over it, threatening to 
destroy all peace and prosperity at home, and disgrace it 
in the estimation of the civilized world. The committee 
appointed at the former meeting, held on the 29th Janu- 
ary, through their chairman, presented a preamble ac- 
companied by a number of resolutions, which were adopt- 
ed, and ordered to be laid before the national and state 
governments. 


Cusa anp Great Britain. Mr. Walsh says in one 
of his letters to the National Intelligencer, that none of 
the Madrid politicians entertain the idea that Cuba will 
ever be ceded to Great Britain by the present or any fu- 
ture government of Spain. It was a sufficient warning 
for both the cabinets, that the convention for the sale of 
Fernando Po and Annabon could not, although signed, 
be adventured before the Cortes. Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippine islands, sole relics of the once magnificent 
colonial empire of Spain, will be held to the last gasp of 
national independenve. He adds the opinion that, from 
strong considerations besides, the English statesmen do 
not seek Cuba, although the abolition of slavery in the 
island has been systematically and semi-officially under- 
taken. 


INDIANA. Resumption. A _ postscript from a letter, 
dated Lawrenceburg, Ind. 30th, says: “The banks are 
ordered to reswme 1n this state on the 15th of June.” 
We have nothing direct from Indianapolis on the sub- 
ject. [Cincinnati Gaz. 

The resumption in Indiana, as the report now runs, 
amounts nearly to nothing. The banks are permitted 
not to pay specie to brokers or to any persons out of the 
sfate,and may examine any one demanding specie, on 
oath! [Pittsburg Gaz. 


District supceE. The Philadelphia papers state that 





the president of the U.S. has nominated to the senate 
Thomas Bradford, esq. to be U. S. district judge, in the 
place of judge Hopkinson, deceased. Horace Binney 
first nominated has declined. 


Lowe. Factories. The factories at Lowell require 


The appointment is undoubtedly a complimentary annually upwards of 55,000 bales of cotton, 12,000 tons 





one to the nation, and should be so considered. 
[.W. Y¥. Amer. | 


Crna. The barque Valparaiso arrived at New York | 


anthracite coal, and 3000 barrels flour for the making of 
starch. [Country paper. 


Louistana. ‘The resolutions adopted by the house of 


on the 8th inst. from China leaving Macao on Oct. 15. | representatives respecting relations with Great Britain, 
Animportant edict has been received in Canton, said to | passed the senate of that state on Jan. 28, unanimously. 
have been written after a despatch from sir H. Pottinger | 


reached Pekin, and though not made public, it was be- 


lieved to be peacable in its tenor, hinting that money and | 


greater privileges of trade than existed formerly, might 


be granted to bring about an amicable adjustment of ex- | 


isting difficulties; but declaring that no territory can be 
ceded, and blaming the provincial authorities for their 
repcrts. 

On the other hand the sentence of Keshen, to be be- 
headed evinces, according to the Canton Register, the 
determination of the cabinet at Pekin to hold out a tout 
outrance against foreign domination—eshen being con- 
nected both by bloed and marriage with the imperial 
clan. The Chinese were refortifying Canton. On Sept. 
21 the British fleet was opposite to the island of Chusan. 
Ningpo is reported to have fallen into their hands. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
JIOME INDUSTRY, &c. Ata meeting of the central com- 
mitiee of the home league, held at the American Lusti- 
tute, in the city of New York, on the 19th of January, 
1842, the following preamble and resolutions were una- 
ynously adopted: 

Whereas, it is universally conceded that a_readjust- 
ment of the tariff should be made before next July; and 
whereas, the efforts of those opposed to any discrimina- 
tion in favor of American industry have hitherto been 
successful in preventing any proper inquiry by a com- 
mittee of congress for the purpose of laying before that 
body authentic information as to the effect of such duties 
upon domestic industry and the interests of the country. 


Therefore, be it resolved, That the friends of Ameri- 
can industry and reciprocal commerce, and the support. 
ers of home izterests, be requested to meet in national 
convention in the city of New York, on Tuesday the 
Sth of April next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. to furnish informa- 
tion and devise measures which shall tend to protect ex- 
isting interests, and to secure in future the labor and 
enterprize of the country from the ruinous effects of novel 
and hazardous experments at home, and hostile legislation 
abroad. 

Resolved, That the respective branches of the home 
league in the several states, together with all agricultural, 
mechanical, manufacturing, commercial, and internal 
improvement associations throughout the country, be re- 
quested to collect and transmit through their delegates to 
the convention all such authentic information as shall 
illustrate the necessity of promoting and sustaining Ame- 
rican interests. 1 

Per order and in behalf of the central committee. 
Sioned, Joseph Blunt, Adoniram Chandler, G,. C. Ha- 


ven, John Travers, L. D. Chapin, Wm. G. Lambert, 
Charles 8. Morgan. 
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Bank law. Louisiana has on the subject of a resump- 
tion of specie payments passed ‘‘an act to prevent the 
turther violation oflaw by the banks.” It provides: 

“That it shall not be lawful for any bank to issue any 
note or other obligation for circulation except such as 
are payable in gold and silver on demand, and any offi- 
cer of any bank issuing any note contrary to the intent 
and meaning of this act, and any director of any bank 
who shall-by his vote authorise such issue, or if such 
issue shall have already been authorised; who shall not 
within ten days after the promulgation of this act, if pre- 
sent ata meeting of the directors within that time, have 
moved the rescision of such resolution or entered his pro- 
lest against said resolution, shall be liable to criminal 
prosecuuon, and on conviction shall be punished by a 
fine not less than five hundred dollars, nor more than 
five thousand, or imprisonment not exceeding two years, 
or both, at the discretion of the court: provided, that each 
director present shall be presumed to have voted for and 
authorised said issues, unless he makes it appear by the 
minutes of the board that he voted against it.” 


Marytanp. On Tuesday |:st in the senate Mr. Scott 
offered a resolution, which was adopted, that resump- 
tion cannot take place before the Ist August next. 


Mississiprp1. The house of representatives of Mississ- 
ippl, by a vote of 83 to 8, have passed a resolution su to 
change their constitution as_ to deprive the legislature of 
the power of running in debt, except in case of war or 
hostile invasion. {Charleston Courier. 


SECRETARY OF THE NAvy. The National Intelligencer 
of ‘Tuesday the 8ih inst. contained a publication from the 
hon. Mr. J. M. Botts, in verification of what Mr. Up- 
shur has considered a charge against himself of his hav- 
ing been an open avowed and boasted advucate for im- 
mediate dissolution without qualification or condition.— 
It consists first of a letter from Philip Harrison, esq., of 
Richmond, Va. in which he states that Mr. Upshur de- 
clared to him “thatthe union of the states must sooner 
or later be dissolved, he believed it to be unavoidable, 
and in his opinion the sooner it occurred or was brought 
about the better for Virginia and the southern or siave- 
holding states. 

Second, a communication from O. M. Braxton, late of 
the Virginia legislature,in which he says that Mr. Upshur 
said to him, “I claim the credit of being the first Virgin- 
ian who ran up the flag of disunion.” 

Third, a statement of Edward W. Johnston former 
editor of the Columbia ‘Telescope of S. C., thatin conver- 
sation with the nullifiers, he learned ‘that Judge Upshur 
had passed far beyond nullification: that he regarded 
disunion as the only safety of the south, and that he had 





determined to devote his life to that cause:” also, that 





a 


Judge Upshur was the intimate friend of the author of a 
novel called the “Partizan Leader” the object of which 
was to promote disunion, and that he (Upshur) approved 
of its design: ‘Ihis was in 1836. _ 

He also gives extracts from an article written in Jan, 
1841, by Mr. A he and published in the Southern 
Magazine and Monthly Review, in which he says: *'['})j, 
once free and responsible government has been already 
converted to a monarchy in disguise:” and that, “there js 
no hope for relief in the remaining conservative power 
of existing constitutional defences.” 

A card in the Intelligencer of the next day from Mr. 
Upshur, promises that in due time he shall make it plain 
that Mr. Botts is quite as far from sustaining his charge 
as he was before the publication above referred to. Mr. 
et ete hopes that the public judgment will be suspend- 
ed until his evidences are written for and received, re- 
quiring probably a week or ten days. 

As the testimony which the secretary will collate to 
extricate himself may prove very voluminous, we have 
aes thought proper as yet to insert more than preceding 
acts. 


New York Lecisnature. The house of representa- 
tives of this state afier several days discussion, passed on 
the 2d instant, by a majority of 63 to 24, resolutions re. 
questing their senators and representatives in Congress to 
procure the passage of a law to refund the fine of $1,000 
imposed in 1815 upon general Jackson by Judge Hall. 


On1o—Resumption. The bill to enforce resumption 
on the 4th of March next, passed through committee of 
the whole in the house on Monday. This bill 1s entirely 
different from the one that previously psssed the senate 
with the exception of the day fixed for resumption. T'he 
principal provisions of the new 4ill relate mostly to the 
process by which the affairs of the banks shall be liqui- 
dated in the hands of commissioners. The Ohio State 
Journal says that the eflect of this bill will be the destruc- 
tion of every bank in the state that has kept up its circu- 
lation. [Putshorg Gazette. 

Resolutions have been adopted in the house of repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 33 to 29 censuring Mr. John Q. 
Adams for presenting the Haverhill petiuon. 


PEenNSYLVANIA—Resumption. The Harrisburg Chro- 
nicle of February 9,says—The bill which has been be- 
fore the house for several days, compelling an immediate 
resumption of specie payments by the banks, passed that 
body yesterday by a vote of 63 to 25. It will probably 
be sent to the senate this morning, and we have little 
doubt that it will pass substantially as it came from the 
house, though we learn that the governor aud his friends 
ale extremely solicitous that itshould be defeated there. 


Porto Rico. Captain Pierce, of schooner Pearl, ar- 
rived at Nortolk on the 5th instant, from Ponce, (P. R.) 
informs the editor of the Beacon that the negroes of that 
island contemplated a revolt, which was to have taken 
place on Christmas night. The intention of the insur- 
rectionisis was discovered previous to that night, and a 
number of them were arrested. They have been tried, 
and three were shot,and several received two hundred 
lashes and were sent to the chain galleys for life, on the 
day previous tothe departure of Capt. Pierce. 


RELIcs OF THE REDMEN. ‘The whole number of Indian 
tribes west of the Mississippiis 45. The number in these 
tribes is 228,632. In various parts of the Uuited States 
there are nine tribes from whom 79,448 have been re- 
moved to the west Of the Mississippi, and 25,135 stiil re- 
main east. ‘There are also six tribes remaining east of 
whom nune have as yet been removed. The entire 
number of red men east and west of the Mississippi is es- 
timated at 393,595. 


Tue ‘‘Srare or FRANKLAND.” We learn from 'the 
Nashville Union that the proposition to create a new 
state out of portions of ‘Tennessee, and other states, to 
be called the “State of Frankland,” has been put to rest, 
for the present atleast, by a majority of twelve votes in 
the house. 


Toe War Sreamer on Laxe Erte Mr. Hart, the 
government naval architect at the Brooklyn navy yard, 
| has been ordered to Lake Erie, for the purpose of con- 
structing a war steamer. ‘The iron work is to be done 
at Pittsburgh. 


Tarrr. A meeting was held at Pittsburg on Febru- 
ary 5, Judge Wilkins presiding, to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of memoralizing congress for a protec- 
tive tariff. 

A meeting of iron masters and colliers has been held 
at Richmond, Virginia, which adopted resolutions and 
appointed a committee to memorialize congress on the 
subject of domestic coal and iron trade. 


TenNeEsseE. The Nlegislature was to adjourn on 7th 
February, without electing United States senator. 


Tue U.S. steamer Mississtvrr was tried at Newcas- 
tle on the 7th. She went up the river five miles and re- 
turned, her paddles performing fifteen revolutions per 
minute. She proceeded at the rate of twelve miles per 
hour, and is pronounced ready for sea. 


Vireinta. A Van Buren democratic convention re- 
cently assembled at Richmond, and adopted an address 
and resolutions preliminary to the spring elections. They 
adjourned on the 3d. 

Debt. By official accounts it appears that the debt of 
this commonwealih is $6,988,268. It is proposed to cre- 
ate a sinking fund for its payment, by an annual capita- 
uon. 
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